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Alexei Panshin 

What’s Wrong with SF? 

A few months ago, David Hartwell called me on the phone and 
asked me if I would consider writing an essay celebrating the virtues 
and accomplishments of the best SF editors of the past — which then 
might usefully be compared with all that isn’t happening, editorially 
speaking, in science fiction these days. 

My guess is that David thought I would be an appropriate 
candidate for this job because he knows that I’ve done some thinking 
about the role in SF history that has been played by editors like Sam 
Merwin and H.L. Gold, Fred Pohl and Don Wollheim. And because I 
haven’t been actively involved with the SF marketplace for more than 
a decade while Cory and I were at work on The World Beyond the Hill, 
perhaps my eye might see the present state of things all the more freshly . 

And, truth to tell, when I look around me today I don’t immedi- 
ately spot an active editor who has, say, the taste and ambition of a Terry 
Carr in the days of the original Ace Specials, let alone one who can offer 
the vision and leadership of the Golden Age John Campbell. Nowhere 
do I see a magazine or a line of books so creatively hot that I feel left out 
not to be a part of the action. 

So I told David that I would have a shot at writing what he wanted. 
And I have . Try as I might, however, I haven’t been able to convince the 
piece to march. The more that I’ve considered the premise, the less 
sufficient a proposition it has seemed to me. 

As I think aboutpast SF, I am able to spot many editors who display 
qualities that I truly admire, such as an eye for new talent, or an 
appreciation of science fiction history, or the courage to buy and print 
an unconventional story, or the ability to attract an audience and make 
it want to participate. But useful and even necessary as these editors and 
their efforts appear to me, it is not as prime movers, but as part of an 
ongoing scene or context in which they figured as one active factor 
among many. Editors alone didn’t make the good times good. 

Moreover, if something is wrong with science fiction as it is today, 
and I do keep bumping into indications that there is, it doesn’t seem to 
be anything that the advent of an editorial knight in shining armor — 
even one who was the sum of all the best qualities of Hugo Gernsback, 
Groff Conklin, Lloyd Arthur Eshbach, Boucher & McComas, and Cele 
Goldsmith Lalli — could be sufficient to cure. Times and conditions 
have changed, and these days SF editors are kept on shorter leashes than 
they used to be. And all the taste and knowledge and vision in the world 
can hardly be expected to count for much if what the editor’s employer 
is hiring isn’t vision, knowledge and taste, but someone to serve as an 
acquisitions agent for more-of-the-same. 

So let’s not bother with comparing editors then and editors now. 
Instead of that, why don’t we take David’s original request as a first 
indication — that the most dedicated and resilient SF editor of the last 
twenty years has feelings of uneasiness about the present state of SF 
editing. Let’s also treat my own inability to spot a center of action 
exciting enough for me to long to participate in it as another symp- 
tom — a writer’s -eye view of what indeed might ultimately be the same 
problem, but seen from another angle and differently emphasized. And 
then let’s talk about the larger question: What is it that isn’t right with 
SF these days? 

What was right with SF when it was right was a sense of participa- 
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John Clute 

A Review of The World Beyond the Hill: 
Science Fiction and the Quest for Transcendence 
by Alexei and Cory Panshin 

Los Angeles: Jeremy P. Tarcher, 1989; $27.50 he, 
$16.95 tpb; 685 pages 

It would be terribly unfair to forget to say something positive about 
The World Beyond the Hill. The book is, after all, the magnum opus of 
Alexei and Cory Panshin, a history of sf designed to reveal its inner 
shape. It is an exceedingly ambitious project, 685 pages long, with 
astonishingly few factual errors. It presents a close reading of many of 
the paradigm texts of American sf from 1920 to 1945, and attempts to 
place these texts into a framework of understanding. We will speak of 
this framework of understanding in a moment, but not until we’ve 
stopped being nice; but as long as we restrict ourselves to the Panshins’ 
readings ofindividual texts and authors, there is little but praise to utter, 
for their industry has been astonishing, and the clarity of their readings 
of authors such as A. E. van Vogt exemplary; and if they had been 
capable of sticking to what they know best no reader could possibly have 
felt like tossing The World Beyond the Hill right through the window 
into the road beyond the sidewalk. 

We’re still being nice . What we want to say is this : The World Beyond 
the Hill is a resource for us all. 

There. 

In 1931, a young British historian named Herbert Butterfield 
published a small study whose title would become a catchphrase for the 
intellectual syndrome he was attacking. The Whig Interpretation of 
History was an assault upon the cast of mind which studies “the past with 
direct and perpetual reference to the present. Through this system of 
immediate reference to the present-day,” Butterfield argued, “histori- 
cal personages can easily and irresistibly be classed into the men who 
furthered progress and the men who tried to hinder it.” But 

Real historical understanding is not achieved by the subordi- 
nation of the past to the present, but rather by our making the 

( Continued on page 3 ) 
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past our present and attempting to see life with the eyes of 
another century than our own. It is not reached by assuming 
that our own age is the absolute to which Luther and Calvin 
[or Edgar Allan Poe and H. G. Wells] and their generation are 
only relative; it is only reached by fully accepting the fact that 
their generation was as valid as our generation, their issues as 
momentous as our issues and their day as full and as vital to 
them as our day is to us. 

Not to understand that “Progress” is an artifact is not to under- 
stand that the past is real; not to understand that narrative history 
written as though figures of the past were only partial realizations of the 
true whole and wholesome humans of the time to come, is not to 
understand the human enterprise, and it is to write history as the 
Panshins write it. Butterfield continues: 

Our assumptions do not matter if we are conscious that they 
are assumptions, but the most fallacious thing in the world is 
to organize our historical knowledge upon an assumption 
without realising what we are doing, and then to make 
inferences from that organization and claim that these are the 
voice of history. It is at this point that we tend to fall into what 
I have nicknamed the whig fallacy. 

It is a fallacy that, once we have fallen into its unsubtly self- 
congratulatory rhythms, allows us to accord, with delicious ease, the 
nice condescension of our plaudits to figures seen “to have been 
fighting for the future,” which means fighting for us, and 

when we come, say, to examine Martin Luther more closely, 
we have [in our hands a technical procedure, a magnet] that 
can draw out of history the very things that we go to look for, 
and by a hundred quotations torn from their context and 
robbed oftheir relevance to a particular historical conjuncture 
we can prove that there is an analogy between the ideas of 



Luther and the world of the present day, we can see in [the 
optical illusion that is the Luther we have created] a foreshad- 
owing of the present. 

Thus Butterfield. 

The World Beyond the Hill is, in every sense Butterfield seems to 
have intended, a Whig history. The Panshins may (or may not) be 
conscious of this pedigree; but they certainly write as though completely 
ignorant of the fact that Whig histories, written from a multitude of 
perspectives, have for centuries been falsifying the long turpitude and 
glamour of the world. The Panshins may have chosen to write like the 
wise hillbillies it is certainly the case that they are not, but we are going 
to treat them as responsible for what they say. For the Panshins, no 
human member of the world of sf from any period earlier than about 
193 5 — nor any text written by any human being of that ilk from the dark 
ages before that date — can claim any inherent autonomy as either man 
or woman or writer. They are precursors. For the Panshins, the history 
of sf climbs the ladder of history until it reaches “The Golden Age” of 
1939-1945 brought into focus by John W. Campbell, Jr . , and his stable; 
gaining the high plateau of this Golden Age is the goal to which all 
previous sf writers aspired, and short of which all previous writers fell, 
and the reality- quotient of any previous human being or text is 
contingent upon how close s /he got before failing. Speaking of proto - 
sf, they make the point with reasonable clarity on page 66: 

It is our awareness of the nature of later science fiction — and 
our appreciation of the invisible working of the transcendent 
spririt ofSF — that allows us to perceive what these varying bits 
and pieces had in common. 

The authors of these “bits and pieces,” of course, once walked the 
planet. 

But The World Beyond the Hill goes much further than this. 
Sinuously intertwined with a scorecard narrative which grades writers 
according to their success at moving towards the Absolute Present or 
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Things To Come 

Can there be such a thing as progress? In 
issues to come, we’ll have Arthur Byron 
Cover’s assessment of the splatterpunk phe- 
nomenon, Samuel R. Delany tracing science 
fiction through Zelazny, Varley, and Gibson, 
and Candas Jane Dorsey looking back on 
the Vietnam experience. 

Other forthcoming highlights include ar- 
ticles on Ian McLeod, Michael Moorcock’s 
Mother London, and the death of British sci- 
ence fiction. Well also have reviews of books 
by Roger MacBride Allen, Gene Wolfe, Ber- 
nard Wolfe, Patrick McGrath, and an Emsh- 
willer or two — written by reviewers such as 
Brian Stableford, Darrell Schweitzer, 
Gwyneth Jones, Bryan Cholfin, and our 
ever-humble staff. 

Be there progress? Read The New York Re- 
view of Science Fiction and see. 



Golden Age, an even stranger application of the Whig tyranny can be 
discerned. It is not only writers and their books which become more 
densely real, in the Panshin view, as they approach the Present; the 
worlds depicted in their texts, as well, become more real. Again and 
again, the Panshins write as though the galaxy E. E. Smith founded was 
really there , that it took “courage” to visit that vast and daunting 
assemblage of stars, and that the old folk, the failed precursors, flinched 
from the mighty prospect. The venues (and the protagonists) of 
fictional tales, in other words, inhabit universes whose reality is cognate 
in the Panshins’ view with the reality their creators breathe, and both 
creators and creations aspire, perhaps unconsciously, to achieve the 
apotheosis ofbeing entirely real: ofbecoming entirely native to the open 
gated, transcendental Golden Age. This is, of course, pure Whig 
ontology: you’re real to the extent that you resemble me. It is the 
ontology of the solipsist. 

Many of their readers may, all the same, find it difficult to 
understand that for the Panshins stories told in words are as real as 
words; but this is not a difficulty the Panshins admit to being conscious 
of as an issue. If E. E. Smith speaks of an intolerably vast universe, then 
according to the flow and pomp of their rhetoric he has in fact created 
that intolerably vast universe; if A. E. van Vogt, out of his oneiric 
euphoria, speaks of a superman, then that superman exists, that super- 
man has transcended our worldly state, that superman inhabits the 
Absolute Present towards which we, as human beings, suddenly less real 
than we were before we read the story, are entitled to aspire: hence, of 
course, van Vogt’s own descent into Scientology, a sect whose tenets are 
topologically identical to those of any sf story which treats the achieve- 
ment of spiritual transcendence as a problem to be solved with hard- 
ware. What we have, therefore, in The WorldBeyond the Hill, is the Whig 
Fallacy wrought to its uttermost. It is terribly foolish. It is rather a 
tragedy. But not only that. The Panshins are pretty rude, too. 

(We will put to one side their version of the nature of myth — that 
true myths, of which sf is one, are manuals for changing the world to 
make it better . Although this rendering ofmyth reveals the typical Whig 
deformation as clearly as any other line of thought in the book, this does 
not seem the place or time to make any sustained argument for any 
alternative version of the nature of myth in the world or in the text — 
as presented, for instance, by Northrop Frye in Anatomy of Criticism, 
1957.) 

4 The New York Review of Science Fiction 



So let us follow the Panshins through a few of their many pages, 
starting on page one with a rhetorical passage whose bare-faced 
looniness of reification we might have taken as sloppy writing, had we 
not read on. It’s about transcendence: “In science fiction stories,” we 
read, “spaceships and time machines carry us outside ourselves, outside 
our world, outside everything we know, to distant realms that none of 
us has ever seen.” What the Panshins might claim they mean by this, it 
is not for this reviewer to more than guess. But what the passage says is 
that an sf story, written in words by a human being, opens a portal to 
worlds lying “outside everything we know” and takes us there. Mere 
mundane fiction, on the other hand, we read on page four, does not 
“dar[e] to be transcendent.” It does not carry us to Trantor. Moreover 
(page 18) “certain lines ofliterary descent from [Horace] Walpole — the 
Gothic romance, the rational detective story, the historical novel — 
could not tolerate the implausible and so abandoned transcendence in 
favor of a strict adherence to ‘the facts’ . . . [becoming, in the process] 
mythically sterile.” Only sf refused to miscegenate. 

We are passing upwards through history at a great clip. Mary 
Shelley almost gets a good grade, for it was “she who truly dared the 
wrath ofheaven” (page 27), but she’s fined severely all the same for her 
failure to extend to “transcendent aliens or realms” (page 28) her 
examination of the real worlds E. E. Smith would later visit. C- then. 
Victor Frankenstein, on the other hand, fails outright. “If only he had 
been able to master his ambivalent passions and sit down and have a chat 
with his creature,” mourn the Panshins on page 29, “he would have 
found that they had much in common and a great deal of useful 
information to exchange.” F for Frankenstein. 

But we must hurry. No time to check on how Fitz- James O’Brien 
fails to equal the great daring of Ray Cummings (page 32). No time to 
comprehend in every detail Edgar Allan Poe’s failure of nerve in The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym (1837), his inability to enter the 
Hollow Earth (page 35). No time to explore the funk of Jules Verne 
(“All would go well for a time, but at last, in each case [that is, in each 
novel], the mystery would become too much for him, the threat of 
transcendence too overwhelming,” page 44). No time to commiserate 
with either Poe or Verne, overwhelmed (page 85) by the “glimpses” 
they’d had “of the transcendent beings and transcendent realms of the 
World Beyond the Hill.” No time to reflect upon the advance contained 
in Wells’s The Time Machine (1895) scoop: “The deliberate result of the 
adventures of the Time Traveller has been to trash all of the things that 
earlier generations had come to think they knew about the Future” 
(page 111). No time to bask in the capacity of the 1930s sf writers “to 
tolerate dealings with domesticated aliens” (page 118), unlike the later 
Wells, who was perhaps “frightened by the aliens that he imagined” 
(same page), who had anyway (same page) gotten fat, and who in any 
case (page 119) did not “dare” imagine what the Grand Lunar in First 
Men in the Moon (1901) might be really like. “It would,” gloat the 
Panshins, “be others than Wells who would conceive what was to be 
done by men out there in the larger world” (page 122). 

But we do have a little time to learn in what respect (page 1 30) the 
stories of Edgar Rice Burroughs “held answers” for questions Jack 
London killed himself rather than ask. Courageous ERB! While Veme 
might shirk (page 1 34 ) “at the first evidence of wonder,” ERB “simply 
picks his character up by the scruff of the neck and sets him down naked 
in a transcendent realm.” The Panshins recognize that this might seem 
pretty far out to ERB’s readers, but not to worry! Those 1915 readers 
were as courageous as ERB himself, and valiantly followed the adven- 
tures of John Carter in Barsoom in order “to discover what a lone 
human being might accomplish if set down naked in an alien world 
where the struggle for existence was even fiercer than on Earth” (page 

135) . In other words, it is not simply the case that Barsoom, because it 
lies on the high road to the Absolute Present of full transcendence, is in 
some profound sense not only realer — and higher on the scale of 
evolution — than Middlemarch: John Carter is also realer than George 
Eliot. His adventures “reconcile the best of civilization and the best of 
savagery, two states formerly thought to be totally incompatible” (page 

136) . Through Carter, Burroughs “is offering the materials of an 
answer to the tangled problem of man, civilization and nature” (page 
138). That’ll show those cowardly Europeans. Carter “is an early 
version ofthe Twentieth Century existential man who finds his meaning 
in encounter, not in affiliation” (same page). “My mind,” he says in A 





Princess of Mars (book form 1917), “is evidently so constituted that I am 
subconsciously forced into the path of duty without recourse to 
tiresome mental processes” (quoted on page 139). Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs 

was not frightened [unlike poor Wells] by the universe of space 
and time. Nor was he daunted by the prospect of having to 
struggle and change to get ahead in this world. Burroughs was 
able to imagine a person much like himself living, loving, 
fighting, adventuring, and winning through on an alien world 
that was simultaneously scientific and a realm of the World 
Beyond the Hill. It was to characters like John Carter that the 
future of science fiction would belong. 

There are 550 pages to go . But by now we pretty well know where 
the Panshins are taking us, and we can skip around a bit. Hugo 
Gernsback, we can guess, will be next; and he is; and one reviewer at least 
found himself singing in his bath, to the tune of Beethoven’s “Ode to 
Joy,” some new verses which were a great improvement on old Schiller’s 
pre- transcendental doggerel: 

Gott in Himmel, 

Hugo Gernsback, 

Papa of der Golden Age, 

he sang, but what else he sang has faded from memory. 

Anyway, after we learn that Bertrand Russell could not face the 
truth about the universe exposed by ERB, and that (page 188) only 
“E. E. Smith, Edmond Hamilton, Jack Williamson, Stanley Weinbaum 
and John W. Campbell, Jr.” “had the courage and insight necessary to 
take the bad news that had been delivered by science, face it squarely, 
and transmute it into something positive,” and after a few more rejects 



of history have marched the plank, we find the Panshins shifting gear, 
and it comes as a great relief. The book turns into something you could 
let out of doors without a leash. Much of the remainder of the text — 
though dozens more examples of goonshow Whiggery could be ad- 
duced (page numbers on request) — is devoted to practical criticism, 
much of it exceedingly valuable, of the writings of Smith, Campbell, 
L. Sprague de Camp, Isaac Asimov, Robert A. Heinlein and A. E. van 
Vogt, and it is only when they feel compelled to draw comparisons — 
when for instance (page 215) it is claimed that Europeans like Olaf 
Stapledon, in contrast to Doc Smith, “lacked the depth of vision and 
the sheer power of imagination necessary to alter their attitudes” — that 
the appalling provinciality of the book’s argument shames the reader 
who might love sf but who would not care to pass The World Beyond the 
Hill to his colleagues, for they would not understand. 

They would not understand — 60 years after Herbert Butterfield 
laid down his sparkling challenge to the Whig mind-set — how two 
grown writers of such obvious mental energy could construct an edifice 
of this sort, that the Panshins could seem so cruelly ignorant of the 
dangerousness of a philosophy of history in which there are sheep and 
there are goats, those saved and others half-real, those who are coura- 
geously climbing the steep hill towards the Promised Land and those 
others who belong in the garbage dumps of history; how two grown 
writers could generate a text so full ofautodidact spite and superbia, so 
full of faux-naif contempt for the men and women who preceded them 
on the turning world, so condescending about the words and worlds 
their predecessors imagined, so unutterably callow about the reified 
wet -dream they think of as transcendence, but which others might call 
fetish. 

They would not understand. And I do not. 



John Cluteis a regu la r NYRSF contributor and is currently working 
working on the new revised Science Fiction Encyclopedia. 



The Worthing Saga by Orson Scott Card 

New York: Tor, 1990; $4.95 pb; 463 pages 

reviewed by Leonard Rysdyk 



The Worthing Saga is really three things: a novel called The 
Worthing Chronicle, three stories called “Tales of Worthing Farm” 
which share the same setting and concerns as the Chronicle, and a series 
of short stories called “Tales of Capitol.” These latter Orson Scott Card 
wrote before the Chronicle and were its foundation. The Chronicleis the 
most interesting of the three, though the sections do form a complete 
entity as each tells related stories from different points of view. 

The Worthing Chronicle begins when a stranger from outer space 
chooses a young boy with a special talent to write the story — the 
explanation, really — of why pain has come again to the boy’s pastoral, 
medieval world. The man from outer space is Jason Worthing, founder 
of the society on the planet. He arrives with a woman named Justice 
(who speaks only by telepathic communication through a little girl, just 
as Jason tells his story by planting dreams in his young scribe’s mind). 
It is Justice who actually has the power that heals pain but she shares 
Jason’s decision to reinstate suffering, disease, and injury. Their goal is 
to save the Worthingites’ souls. Jason believes that by protecting his 
people from pain, he helped their population grow and thrive, but he 
robbed them of their true humanity. To explain properly, he tells the 
story of the founding of the society and there we meet another young 
man with a special talent, the teller himself, whose goal before he came 
to the planet was to destroy the galactic empire that was his world — and 
thereby save it from stagnation. 

One is reminded of several other of Mr. Card’s novels with very 
similar plots: Ender’s Game, Songmaster, the Tales of Alvin Maker. In 
each case a boy with inherited powers bordering on the magical saves a 
civilization; his enemy is complacency or stagnation. Normally, such a 
regularity of plot — nearly a formula — is something repellent. In Mr. 
Card’s hands, however, so much more is going on than mere formulaic 
action that the regularity of plot serves simply as an outline for the 
author, a foundation on which he can build his real story. 



In The Worthing Chronicle, Mr. Card overcomes the formula in 
two ways: by presenting moments of powerful human emotion, and by 
examining difficult moral questions. Even after we have detected Mr. 
Card’s underlying formula, we see why he is such a powerful force in 
the field. 

Despite the spaceships, the somec (a soporific which allows people 
to journey between the stars in suspended animation), the interstellar 
empire and its steel -roofed capital, Capitol, Chronicle is primarily 
interested in human interactions and reads more like fantasy than 
science fiction. The main action takes place in a village secluded in the 
woods during the depth of winter and concerns the primary problem 
of its inhabitants: how their lives are going to change now that their god 
no longer protects them from pain. The novel is resplendent with 
beautifully described scenes of the activities of pastoral life: a house - 
raising, the marking and cutting of trees for lumber, the gregarious 
sewing circle, etc. Unfortunately, it is also redolent with the usual 
pastoral-fantasy baggage: the rite of passage, the gossipy tone of the 
supporting characters, and the local religious taboos. Most ofthe action 
concerns the founding of this society and so we read about the 
establishment of the first mayor and the splitting off of the first rebel 
group. 

At his best, Mr. Card works on a very personal level. One ofthe first 
signs of conflict in the village occurs when a young man (not very 
exceptional this time), a bachelor named Linkeree, borrows a com- 
mon-property axe and builds his own house deep in the forest, though 
the unmarried people of Worthing village are supposed to live in the 
common house . Why? Simply from his independent spirit. He is found 
out by a busybody who follows him. The conflict that ensues arises from 
equally personal/human needs: a couple about to marry does not want 
to put off their happiness until Spring when the community can build 
them a new house, but want to move into the single man’s house and 
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Paul Williams 

from Rock and Roll: The 100 Best Singles 



The Five Satins 

“In the Still of the Nite” 



Still waters run deep. Rock and roll is a music of revealed 
truth, like all musics I suppose, and yet if this is so well 
understood then why is “professionalism” always held in 
such high regard? Maybe it’s because we foil to distin- 
guish between professionalism in the musician (it is indeed a 
good thing to show up at announced gigs) and in the music. 
In the music what can it be at best but imitation (practiced 
repetition) of revelation? The subject comes up because “In 
the Still of the Nite” is a thoroughly amateur record, one of 
those B-sides by an unknown teenage group on a tiny label 
that got turned over and became a national hit. And it is also 
a perfect jewel of revealed truth, an innocent intuitive 
masterwork. 

Paul Simon in a song with a title too long to mention 
speaks of his characters secretly listening to “the Penguins, the 
Moonglows, the Orioles, the Five Satins — the deep forbidden 
music they’d been longing for.” “In the Still of the Nite” 
(correct spelling) was written by Fred Parris on an army base 
in Philadelphia while on all-night guard duty. He recorded it 
with his band in the basement of a church in East Haven, 
Connecticut, just before the army sent him to Japan. He’s 
thinking about (or pretending to think about; is there a 
difference?) a girl: “In the still/Of the nite/I held you/Held 
you tight/’Cause I love/Love you so/Promise Pllnever/Let 
you go/in the still of the nite. ” The other four Satins created 
a mood (Parris’ lead vocal is calm, detached, but set against 
the background voices it comes across as achingly poignant) 
by repeating nonsense syllables over and over before and 
behind and around the lyrics: “shoo-doot, shoby do; shoo- 
doot, shoby do.” Simple? You bet. But something happens. 
The word “nite,” always magical, combines with a certain 
harmonic resonance and the, um, melody, or maybe it’s the 
song itself starts vibrating . . . 

At the end of each verse the nonsensical drone is inter- 
rupted: the background singers pause while the title is sung, 



and then echo it meaningfully. But the transcendent quality 
of the song is sparked, I believe, by a brilliant bit of business 
in the second verse, where the first words (“I remember”) are 
immediately picked up by the background singers and turned 
into a “shoo-doot” -like repeating fabric, weaving around the 
other lyrics, pushing the already intense mood of quietude 
into a reverie of intimate nostalgia. 

But this is nostalgia with a purpose: “I’ll hope/And I’ll 
pray/To keep (boom boom)/Your pre- (boom boom)/ 
cious love.” Immediately (no chorus, no pause) the melody 
goes back to what would be beginning of a new verse — “Well 
before/The Light/Hold me again/With all of your 
might” — but turns out to also be an extended lead-in to the 
chorus line (“In the still of the nite,” followed by echo and 
then the instrumental/background vocal break). He doesn’t 
just remember; he hopes and prays (the song is his prayer) to 
keep her love, until he returns from overseas or in other words 
forever and ever. 

This is real; these feelings are what our lives are made up 
of. The power of this recording is its primitive, intelligent 
closeness to essence: essence of melody, harmony, musical 
structure, the essential expressiveness of the human voice. In 
such a mood of inspiration we try a few simple tricks (at the 
end: “In the still”— dramatic pause — “Ofthenite,” followed 
by a soaring, rising scale “oooh-weeee,” brilliant vocal con- 
fection, to be heard again at some of the best moments in the 
careers of the Beatles, the Beach Boys, and the Who, among 
others). How music reveals feeling. How feeling, honestly 
expressed, conveys a deeper truth. How the desire to write, 
sing, play music becomes the fact itself, a bridge between 
strangers and across time, how innocent spontaneity be- 
comes genius in hindsight. How the Indian drone and the 
repetitive Greek chorus emerge in the New World on inner 
city streets and leap to the airwaves. How deep forbidden 
music is made. 



First release: Standard , August 1956 



let him live in the common house as is the custom. This story is good 
because both sides are right: the man has a right to his own handiwork 
and the couple has a right to a house according to their small society’s 
customs. The story gets better as the mayor of the village solves the 
problem: the couple are to live in the single man’s house until a new one 
can be built for them in the Spring. Fair enough, we think, but when the 
housebuilder sets fire to his own creation, we find we are on his side, too. 
Our sensibilities are in conflict and our emotions are fully engaged by 
the personal appeal of the story, the emotions of the characters, and the 
principles involved. Other stories concerning the founding of Worth- 
ing society are nearly as good, for the same reasons. 

One is reminded, though, of the work of James Michener. He, too, 
tells stories of the founding of pioneer societies based on the personal 
struggles ofgenerations ofprotagonists and his books are also entertain- 
ing and often stimulating. They are also rather manipulative, as are a 
good deal of Card’s stories of Worthing Village. One is the story of 
Stipock who decides to lift the village out of the Bronze Age and follows 
the landsat map Jason Worthing has provided to the nearest iron lode. 
His plan is foiled by a convenient drought, followed by a devastating 
flood — followed instantly by another drought. Stipock, at first head- 
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strong and dictatorial, becomes a wise and humane leader as he guides 
his followers back to the safety of the original settlement, away from the 
failed mine . On the way, a cuckolded husband forgives his wife and her 
lover, his best friend, after he has fallen over a cliff (going after a fallen 
child, no less); and all this shouted outin front ofthe whole community, 
just before he lets go of the branch to which he clings and perishes. 

All this high melodrama makes for a good read and Mr. Card 
handles it as well as or better than Mr. Michener, so well that one is 
scarcely aware of the melo- of the drama as one reads. It is worth noting 
that the emotion-based stories that take place on fantasy-novel-style 
Worthing are more moving and convincing than the more idea -based 
ones that take place on science fiction-novel-style Capitol. Mr. Card 
seems to favor narrative consistency over logical consistency, or maybe 
he is better at telling people stories than idea stories. 

The most important of the “Tales of Capitol” is of Abner Doon 
(another child prodigy, by the way), the small bureaucrat who wields 
great power through devious political connections and whose goal is to 
subvert the Empire and thereby save it from stagnation. It is interesting, 
but sketchy. We are never sure of his motivation, except that it is a form 
of altruism . He doesn’t gain anything from his power except wealth, and 





he seems to care for that only because it gives him the means to continue 
his subversion. His whole enterprise seems theoretical, especially as 
compared to the sweat and blood realism of the tales of Worthing 
planet. 

Another key story of Capitol concerns an international computer 
simulation game in which a player has turned the Italy of 1914 into a 
huge and remarkably stable empire. When he emerges from a period of 
somec -sleep, he finds the game has been bought by Doon who is 
subverting the Italian empire as a practice run for what he is going to 
do with Capitol’s empire. The tale is told twice — first as part of the 
background of the founding of Worthing, then as one of the separate 
short stories in “Capitol.” Neither telling, one from Doon’s point of 
view, the other from the gamesplayer’s, is convincing. Why does Doon 
need a dry run? Tearing apart is generally pretty easy: Doon himself 
states that merely encouraging aggression and incompetence does the 
job; that’s not news to us and Doon makes no other discoveries from 
his meddling in the game. Moreover, as someone who works behind 
people’s backs and indeed finds most of his power in secret manipula- 
tions, it would be an egregious error to tip one’s hand by subverting a 
game whose activities are reported in headlines on the era’s equivalent 
of the sports pages. When the story is told the second time, from the 
gamesplayer’s point of view, it comes up short again. We are unable to 
feel the gamesplayer’s true sense of loss: the game is too distant and 
unreal — and arcanely intellectual — for us to care about; it seems as 
remote as the scores of the cricket games in the Trobriand Islands. 
Though the characters are good, the piece doesn’t quite fit the puzzle; 
its main goal is simple effect and that is normally enough, but in the 
complicated ethical and religious context of Worthing, simple story- 
telling is no longer quite satisfying, no matter how well it is done. To 
his credit, Mr. Card has whetted our appetites, and we prick up our ears 
for sterner stuff. “Capitol” strives but does not quite deliver. 

The other way in which Mr. Card overcomes the limitations of his 
formula is by bringing to bear great themes; there are grand spiritual and 
ethical connotations to The Worthing Chronicle as evinced in the 
struggles of the characters for personal growth and of the society for 
stability. When these issues reach their climax, however, Mr. Card again 
chooses to emphasize the emotional thrust of the narrative over the 
logical consequences of the situations he has created. He goes for mere 
effect and so the ending fails in two ways: because the ideas do not hold 
together, the final effect of the story also does not ring true. 

All of Jason’s story — told to the young scribe through dreams and 
wrung from him through torturous hours of writing — is an attempt to 
convince the young man, his society, and the reader as well that Jason’s 
and Justice’s plan to reinstate pain is right and just. But at the end, after 
the story is told, after the explanation is given, Justice changes her mind 
and decides to return to her guardian angel policy. As with the best of 
Card’s characters, her reasons are realistically personal and movingly 
humane: the little girl through whom Justice has spoken by telepathy 
throughout the book and whom Justice has come to love throws herself 
into the fire as a silent argument to force Justice’s hand. (This is the 
third burned child in the book.) For purely personal reasons — Justice’s 
affection for a little girl — global, moral, and philosophical policy is 
reversed and we get a happy ending. 

We also get a 277-page shaggy dog story. 

Why does Mr. Card, who has proven himself a sensitive and 
intelligent story teller, cop out at the end? The reasons have to do with 
the moral underpinnings of the book. The whole story is based on an 
emotionally powerful but intellectually erroneous assumption. Justice’s 
rationale for instituting the Day of Pain is that only in pain does one’s 
full humanity emerge . In this, she is similar to Abner Doon who wants 
to save the Empire by destroying it and to Stipock who wants to bring 
the too-content, bronze-age Worthing village into the iron age, and 
Linkeree who stands up for individual rights in opposition to commu- 
nity needs. It is clear that Mr. Card has thought things through — from 
a narrative point of view. The key error he has made is that life is more 
complicated than his story insists . Justice wants to humanize or energize 
man through pain, but she does not understand that physical pain is only 
a small part of the human and humanizing experience . It is true that she 
tries to protect the Worthingites from emotional pain as well. Mr. Card 
is careful to describe how, through Justice’s intervention, the people of 
Worthing bury their dead relatives in a forgetful fog, thinking they are 



merely visiting a year-old grave while they are tamping down its newly 
turned soil, but Mr. Card does not acknowledge that a person is 
humanized even by an old hurt, as well as by the many emotional hurts 
that Justice does not heal — jealously, unrequited love, neglectful child- 
ren, forgotten friendships — and by the infinite joys and successes that 
are an inevitable part of human life. Does Mr. Card think that a mother 
would love her baby less if childbirth were painless? 

The points raised here are not mere intellectual speculations which 
come to mind after one has finished reading the book. They are 
powerful and pressing issues built into the story of Worthing itself. In 
fact, they form its climax. Just as Jason’s story is being completed, the 
scribe’s father, a blacksmith, loses an arm and Justice refuses to heal it, 
though everyone implores her. The father spends many days in physical 
pain and bitterness over his inability ever again to work his trade. Mr. 
Card carefully includes the personal details that he is so good at: the 
man’s angry chiding of his wife and children, his son’s guilt and anger 
and Jason’s generous offer to help the blacksmith at the forge he can no 
longer work alone. The blacksmith’s physical and emotional pain ring 
true — so true in fact that the reader feels mounting anger at Justice for 
her arbitrary refusal; she seems — in a real and legal sense — an accessory 
to the accident, just as if she had witnessed a savage act and refused to 
lend help. What Mr. Card means to do in realizing the blacksmith’s pain 
is set the stage for Justice’s conversion. What he does instead is point out 
the flaw in her argument. Her refusal to help, which seemed merely 
questionable as the story progressed, here becomes a pressing and 
electrifying issue. The service Justice performed before the Day of Pain 
is merely that of a doctor: she heals hurt. No one would condemn a 
doctor for compromising human spirituality by healing human pain. 
Why does the question even occur to Justice? 

A similar doubt plays around the edges of Abner Doon’s rebellion. 
Yes, there is certainly some ennui in the Empire, but in an interlinked 
society of billions of souls, surely, there is energy, too. Indeed, the 
seemingly pernicious dictatorship of Mother and her enforcers, 
Mother’s Little Boys, would allow for peace in politics while freeing up 
energy for science and art. Doon’s very existence is an indication that 
the stagnation is not omnipresent; moreover, in a story “Tales of 
Capitol,” we see that Mother herself is not an omnipotent dictator and 
that political intrigues swirl around her court causing eddies that cannot 
be called stagnation. 

No doubt Mr. Card is relying on the truism that the Renaissance 
was bom of the hotbed of intrigue and conflict that was sixteenth 
century Italy. He is forgetting that tumultuous Italy was only one apex 
of civilization. So was the Rome of Augustus — famous for the pax 
romana — and the dynasty of the Mings — which built the Great Wall. 

All this said, one must count the good to outweigh the bad. The 
philosophical problems that surround the ending of The Worth- 
ing Chronicle certainly contaminate it and impair our ability to enjoy it 
thoroughly. The theoretical nature of the “Tales of Capitol” section of 
the book as well as the parts of The Worthing Chronicle that occur on 
Capitol moderate our involvement in what are essentially interesting 
stories. The final three stories, “Tales of Worthing Farm,” cover what 
is (after 407 pages) old ground and are a bit improbable — though the 
last story, “The Tinker,” about a man who can heal wounds (like 
Justice) but not fast enough to satisfy the Worthingites (who stone him 
to death), carries a subliminal truth and power. Finally, the whole Saga 
is just too long; The Worthing Chronicle would have been enough. 

Yet, the action does not drag. The book’s length allows Mr. Card 
to make most of his characters more than simply believable, but quite 
human, even complex. His descriptions, especially of nature, are 
soaring, and his ability to reveal tensions among members of a family 
or another closely-knit group is extraordinary. The philosophical and 
ethical considerations he brings to bear on his situations elevate and 
energize the reading experience because they are not simply tacked-on 
ruminations, but intrinsic, the warp and woof of the Sagans grand 
tapestry. Finally, despite its manipulations, Mr. Card’s story generates 
a good deal ofreal emotion: the reader is often touched, angered or even 
confused. Usually, he is compelled to read on. 

Powerful, flawed, manipulative, challenging, The Worthing Sagais 
not always likeable, but it is — impressive. 
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What’s Wrong With SF? 

Continued from page 1 

tion, creative possibility, movement and cumulation. Writers viewed 
themselves and each other as confederates in a wonderful game of 
mutual comment, criticism through better example, and can-you-top- 
this? A general conviction prevailed that SF was doing necessary work, 
that it was constantly improving and bettering itself, and that it was 
moving toward an indefinable higher destiny. 

To be sure, these former days were not a time of comfort or 
perfection. There were many aspects of writing SF which could make 
any person with even a trace of worldly ambition feel restive. 

SF only existed then as a little side pocket of pulp magazine 
publishing. To the extent that it was considered at all, it was thought of 
as unrealistic, excessive, juvenile and ephemeral. No one could devote 
himself to writing the stuff unless he was eager enough to work like a 
dog and humble enough to live like a hermit, or else had an alternate 
source of income. You had to love SF to want to write it. 

And yet, when taken as a mental macrocosm, an imaginal world 
apart into which outsiders rarely peered, SF had a large degree of 
freedom. Anything could go on there. Anything might be said there . SF 
was so culturally peripheral and so financially marginal that nobody on 
the outside cared. 

Because the genre was as strange to the average editor as it was to 
the average guy on the street, those who found their way into science 
fiction editing were more often than not people who knew and cared for 
SF who had actively sought the opportunity. And if they weren’t, they 
tended to be individuals of more than common tolerance and flexibility. 

Though each of the magazines might have its own slant and 
personality, it can be said that taken as a whole the SF pulps were a place 
of continuity, of dialog, and of community. From the viewpoint of a 
later time, the letter columns of the old SF magazines look like nothing 
so much as a proving ground for the writers and editors of coming years . 

There weren’t so few places of publication that an SF writer who 
persevered couldn’t get his work into print somewhere, if not immedi- 
ately. By the early Fifties, with the appearance of F&SF and Galaxy and 
the Ballantine Originals, there was even room for other-than-Campbel- 
iian modes of approach to writing SF seriously. At the same time, there 
was a coherence to the ongoing discourse. There weren’t so many 
magazines and books that an earnest reader couldn’t keep up with all the 
SF that was being published. 

SF might at times be crude, naive and insular — but those were only 
defects of youth. Far more important was that for anyone who had the 
eyes to see, it was a literary hot spot, a wonderful creative action center 
displaying seemingly boundless scope and energy. 

Occasionally, outside observers like Seymour Krim in his book 
Visions of a Nearsighted Cannoneer might notice the power and 
potential of SF, and, taking it for granted as a given thing, sneer at mere 
hapless science fiction writers for not having made better use of their 
chances. But drool after the treasure though they might, these literary 
bloods would never have a clue as to how to effectively approach the 
writing of SF themselves. 

In the meantime, actual participants in the ongoing conceptual 
unfolding ofSF were not the sort of people who looked on SF as theirs 
to exploit, but rather were writers who viewed themselves as instru- 
ments of SF. What it really was no one could say — though many tried. 
Where it was going no one could presume to tell. It was a pure 
onrushing creative thatntss which was there to be served by the best 
knowledge and truest imaginings a writer could bring forth. 

Let me tell you how things could seem to a master SF writer in these 
former days: 

After the Nebula Banquet in 1969, Cory and I caught a car ride 
from New York to Cambridge with Isaac Asimov. The occasion is 
commemorated in the second volume of Asimov’s autobiography with 
a note saying that he had a good time. We had a good time, too, as I 
remember it, sitting together in the back seat asking questions about 
one thing and another and listening to Asimov talk. 

He hadn’t been writing SF seriously for a long while. This was 
before he returned to the game with The Gods Themselves , followed by 
the elaboration of his long-lapsed robot and Foundation series. These 
fundamental modem science fiction projects had been set aside incom- 
plete in the mid -Fifties when Asimov began devoting his primary 
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energies to the opportunities which were then opening to him in 
popular science writing. 

The production of science fiction stories had been extremely useful 
to Asimov as a youngster. It had paid for his education. It had helped 
to ease his way through graduate school, and it had opened doors of 
employment for him. Lastly it had served as the springboard from which 
he had launched the wonderful new career he’d invented for himself as 
explainer of science to a generation of young Americans. 

But even though Asimov had always assumed he was writing 
science fiction for practical reasons, and those reasons now lay far 
behind him, during that ride to Boston he declared with considerable 
vehemence that he had a feeling that he ought to be writing SF. As 
though he believed that SF was something higher than himselfto which 
he owed a debt and a duty. 

And yet — Asimov also said — he wasn’t at all sure that he still knew 
howto write SF. Not as it was being done in these days of Zelazny and 
Delany, the Ace Science Fiction Specials, and the NewWave. Such was 
his experience of SF that he expected the conceptual center of science 
fiction to have moved on a considerable distance while his attention had 
been otherwise occupied, and he wasn’t sure that it would be possible 
to catch up. 

Now, how that turned out, we all know. There had been less 
change in SF while Asimov had been gone than he expected. Much of 
the change was stylistic rather than conceptual, and therefore was not 
essential to SF as Asimov understood it. Another part consisted of 
rebellions against Empires Galactic and Campbellian which actually 
depended on Asimov’s old conceptions even while they were attempt- 
ing to do battle with them. When Asimov took up science fiction again, 
it was to find himself still at the center of attention for a large audience 
he had unknowingly accumulated a little at a time over the years which 
was ready and eager to see him fulfill his promises and bring the implicit 
patterns of his great imaginal life work to completion. 

And, indeed, as we further know, the passage of another twenty 
years still has not altered Asimov’s centrality or diminished his huge 
popularity, even though these days much of the work he does is 
seemingly produced by rote or with collaborators who do the bulk of 
the labor. 

What should be noted, however, is that 1969 was about as late as 
an SF writer might be expected to think in terms of service owed to SF, 
or assume the existence of continuing conceptual development in SF, 
let alone believe that working at the leading edge of the field or fulfilling 
incomplete Active actions were matters of the highest possible obliga- 
tion. 

The alteration in expectation can be illustrated by the change that 
took place in Roger Zelazny’s work around 1970. During the Sixties, 
Zelazny was the brightest young talent on the scene. He showed that 
SF could be written with a stylistic dash and dazzle that it had never had 
before, not even from Sturgeon or Bester. And he was bountifully 
inventive, with no two stories alike. After 1970, however, Zelazny’s 
work became more hastily written, less reflective, and far less ambitious. 
He concentrated on a kind of verbal comic-bookery that had always 
been potential in his writing, and was mostly content to turn out 
Standard Zelazny Product. 

I was impudent (and disappointed) enough to ask Zelazny about 
the change once late at night at an SF convention hotel room party. He 
waved at his sleeping children and said, “I had a living to make.” 

But Zelazny was not alone in taking a new attitude toward SF. 
Around the turn of the Seventies, a number of things began to happen 
which caused writers to look at SF with different eyes. 

One event was the launching of the Ace Science Fiction Specials in 
1968. With that, the creative focus of SF may be said to have shifted 
from the short story and, even more, the novelette, to the novel, and at 
the same time from the magazine to the original paperback book. As an 
emblem of the change, I can remember teaching an SF course at Cornell 
University in the early Seventies and having a student tell me that he saw 
no point in paying attention to the magazines because anything which 
appeared in them that was any good would shortly be published in 
paperback and thereby save him the bother of figuring out for himself 
which was which. 

By this time, the SF magazines were an anachronism anyway — the 
last much-degenerated survivors of an earlier publishing form which 
once had encompassed fiction of every kind. By hanging on this way 




when the rest did not, the magazines might be said to have demon- 
strated the special viability of SF literature. But now they themselves 
were only living fossils. 

As the magazines became clearly secondary, there was a loss of the 
old sense of coherence, continuity and community. The new paperback 
books were atomistic, individual, self-contained expressions. They 
weren’t multi-vocal, interactive places of creative play. There was also 
a reduction in freedom to experiment, since the writing of one safe and 
sure novel might now replace a dozen shorter attempts to be creatively 
adventurous. 

Further marking this transition was the death in 1971 of the great 
magazine editor, John Campbell, at the age of only 61. It was he who 
had been the heart and soul of the image of science fiction as a literature 
of change and experiment . His presence, his authority, and his example, 
whether they were accepted or rejected, had seemed eternal facts. But 
now he was gone from the scene and things were no longer the same. 

Who was prepared to succeed him as a keeper of SF’s sense of 
direction? Nobody. 

Was it possible at all for the editor of a line of paperbacks to be as 
consciously directional as Campbell had once been with his magazine? 
If for a time the Ace Specials seemed to give promise that a constantly 
creative publishing program was possible in the new format, the 
promise soon faded. After a time, the books weren’t as genuinely special 
as they had been in the beginning, the sales fell off and the line was killed . 

The reason that the Ace Specials failed may have been that they 
were done on the cheap. Although presented as particularly ambitious 
and out-of-the-ordinary work, they were paid for at standard minimal 
rates. After the desks and closets out of which the early Specials came 
forth to be recognized by Terry Carr were empty, the advances Ace 
offered were insufficient to support the real-time production of any- 
thing but hackwork, so hackwork was mostly what was forthcoming. 

The lesson taken by the SF publishing industry was not that 
ambitious work needs and deserves financial support, but rather that 
there was no point and precious little profit in serious science fiction. 
And in the years since SF has only erratically been allowed to show what 
it might be like if it were to attempt to once again be deliberately 
exploratory, experimental and challenging. 

Upsetting tendencies such as these were not in the interests of the 
new masters of American publishing. From 1970 or so, previously 
independent paperback and hardcover publishing houses began to be 
bought up by ever -larger corporate conglomerates. Bookmen were 
replaced in positions of authority by accountants. Increasingly, books 
became looked upon as one more product line to be judged in terms of 
unit volume, speed of turnover, and margin of profit. 

The new caretakers of the printed word took SF as they found it. 
Its evolution, its purposefulness, and its ability to command devotion 
meant nothing at all to them. All that mattered was how much moo 
there was in the cow. Could you make a good profit from SF? 

It turned out that you could. If you knew how to properly exploit 
it, SF was a very saleable line of goods. 

Not only had the audience for SF grown through the years, but a 
much larger number of people had had an adolescent affair with Ray 
Bradbury, or gotten hooked on hobbits, or dipped into the Foundation 
books, or grokked Stranger in a Strange Land. And now writers like 
Heinlein and Herbert, Asimov and McCaffrey were starting to appear 
on the hardcover bestseller lists. 

At the same time, TV shows like Star Trek and movies like Star 
Wars were beginning to draw upon the body of written SF as freely 
available source material. (Should I tell you what minute of screentime 
in Star Wars I’ve always thought was derived from my Villiers books?) 
The meaning and directionality of written SF were largely ignored, 
while its props and surface features and most familiar gestures were 
translated into simplified but more accessible visual form for a broad 
new popular audience. 

Many new readers might come to SF as a result, but this expanded 
audience cared nothing about SF’s origins or what larger work those 
who invented and developed it had thought they were engaged upon. 
All they were sure of was that they wanted more of what they knew they 
liked. Star Trek books, say. 

Out of this developed a kind of half- substitute for the old magazine 
community — self-contained imaginary mini-realities which the like- 
minded might share. Endlessly. As many times as the crank handle could 



be turned to chunk out another unit of consumption. 

If any one at all might read SF now, if only a little bit, so now anyone 
at all was presumed competent to edit it. You didn’t have to like it 
particularly. All that was necessary was to observe what was currently 
most successful, and then put out more stuff like that. 

Publishers hungry for bestseller success threw gobs of money after 
their hopes . In consequence, a Robert Heinlein, say, might now receive 
200 or even 400 times the advance for his next book as the beginning 
SF writer, or even journeyman. What was expected from the superstar 
from this money was not some new stretch of the imagination, as in 
former times, but rather another helping of that for which he was 
already appreciated. 

Meantime, writers at the low end of the scale could not help but 
notice the extreme disparity in reward for turning out SF. Especially 
since to some degree the biddable writers of SF were being paid more 
money than their work could possibly earn, and the field hands of SF 
were being paid less than their work was worth to make up the 
difference. 

Some of these toilers perceived that their best hope of ever getting 
ahead themselves was to imitate what was already popular but limited 
in its availability, like the work of J.R.R. Tolkien or Robert E. Howard. 
Others aimed to become a brand name and fabricate a precisely- 
calculated, popularly-aimed, cookie-cutter series that might appeal to 
its own special audience. 

The trend to a two -tier system of imitative and formulaic SF 
publishing — on the one hand, overpaid marquee names doing the 
standard turns for which they were known and loved, and on the other, 
underpaid drudges manufacturing easily digestible, same-o same-o, 
cheese product — was only exacerbated by a late-Seventies Supreme 
Court decision. Though this involved the accounting practices ofatool- 
and-die manufacturer, one ofits most significant effects was that profit- 
minded publishers could no longer economically keep backlist titles in 
stock. 

As a consequence, much of the intellectual past was cut loose from 
commercial publishing and left to the likes of university publishers and 
small presses to tend. If anything significant was lost, that was just too 
bad. In a time when greed seemed good, lightening ship in the name 
of the bottom line was only the natural, inevitable thing to do. 

Reissues of any but the most successful books and authors became 
much less common. A mid-rank career SF writer could no longer 
depend on the regular reprinting of his titles as a reliable source of 
income. 

I know one such writer from the old dog-and -hermit days who’d 
had to work and work for the privilege of appearing in book rather than 
magazine form. In the early Seventies, he told me that half his income 
was then coming from reprints. He was working as he could on an 
unobvious but very ambitious long-term project, hidden away beneath 
the disguise of random paperback covers. The true scope of his work 
hadn’t as yet been noticed, but he was determined to finish it no matter 
how long it took him. 

But with the new standards and priorities — which included huge 
print runs at the top but smaller ones than heretofore at the bottom — 
a writer like this no longer had either editorial or financial support for 
his grand but subtle ambitions . More than ever before, the emphasis was 
on instant recognizability (what the dealmakers who produce one -star 
movies call “high concept”), the new thing of the moment, and the 
quickest possible turnover. Anything else was a dead fish. 

At both the top and bottom of SF publishing there was imitation 
of imitation, and nary a thought that any alternative might be desirable, 
let alone necessary. More SF than ever previous was now being 
published — to the point that Arthur C. Clarke could publicly remark on 
the impossibility of any longer hoping to keep up with it all. But at the 
same time, a smaller fraction than ever before was challenging or 
innovative. The vast bulk was mere product. 

In the old days, it had been possible for Charles Harness, a patent 
attorney who wrote some SF on the side, to spend two full years on one 
story, The Paradox Men, and throw into it every idea that occurred to 
him during that time — and feel pride and delight in having done so. 
Now, however, to a writer with a living to make, an approach like this 
could only seem extravagant and foolhardy. Why put that kind of strain 
on the reader? Why toss away good ideas so casually? Better to make 
everybody happy and use the same time to turn out half-a-dozen 
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perfectly satisfactory and much less demanding screenplay noveliza- 
tions or series extenders. 

There was little demand for SF written in the way and for the 
reasons that SF had formerly been written. Love of SF as marvelous, 
mysterious, even sacred — an awesome vessel of power, something 
higher which demanded devotion and service — was no longer in the 
picture. 

Now, mind you, this isn’t the present moment I’m talking about. 
It’s the way things were getting to be a dozen years ago. That’s as late 
as I was keeping track. 

The state of SF publishing as it was then was Wonderland to me. 
I still held the old set of attitudes toward SF, but they were clashing ever 
harder with the day-to-day actualities. I have memories of a kindly- 
disposed graybearded editor taking Cory and me up to his convention 
hotel room and spending an evening of his time painstakingly explain- 
ing the realities to us, and how hard I found it to take in that his bosses 
actually would prefer to pull a cheaty deal than make a square one, print 
a book on paper toweling than do an honest job of manufacture, or 
publish a piece of tripe than a book that was a work for the ages. 

And that was even before his publisher was absorbed by a corporate 
octopus with interests in tobacco, hospitals, golf courses and peanut 
butter. Not to mention two other publishing imprints. 

As things were at that time, it seemed that I had two options 
available to me. One was to go through yet another painful round in 
which I spent years working on a novel and then further years struggling 
to get it published only to have it issued as another package of sliced 
bologna with a four -week shelf life. The other was to try to figure out 
for myself what the nature of the magic had been when SF was still 
magical, where it had flown, and how it might be contacted again. 

Cory and I quit the marketplace for the woods soon after that 
evening in the hotel room, and began to gradually work our way 
through the observations of past SF that are presented in The World 
Beyond the Hill. But while this was going on, all through the Eighties, 
I fell out of contact with current SF. I no longer had lunch with editors. 
I let my Locus subscription lapse. I didn’t thumb through the SF 
magazines on the newsstand to read the book reviews — or follow the 
magazines when they were exiled from the newsstands to comic book 
stores . I didn’t even know who might be up for the Hugo or Nebula this 
year, or who’d won it last year. 

Now, however, with The World Beyond the Hill behind me, I find 
myself with another decision to make. Should I pick up the novel that 
I’ve been working at with my left hand over the years, which is SF the 
way I’d like to write it — at least this time — and finish it? Is there a place 
these days in SF publishing for what I do? Or should I just go back to 
the woods and concentrate on the next book Cory and I have to write 
on the different forms that have been taken by the mythic imagination? 

Here are a few of the impressions of the present state of things that 
I’ve gathered while I’ve been trying to make up my mind: 

For the first time in some years, I ran into someone I used to bang 
heads with in a friendly way in earlier days when he was a young SF writer 
and editor. After he had tooted his horn for a time, he said, “I don’t read 
science fiction anymore.” Not wanting to be one-upped, I said that I 
didn’t read it either. Then he told me that he thought I ought to write 
SF again. I didn’t go for the obvious but defensive “so neither ofus will 
read it” retort. Instead I said, “Yes, and you ought to write that novel 
you once told me you were going to do about a science -fictional artist.” 
But he just shook his head. 

Point to me, but I was sorry to win it. 

Looking for clues, I read my way through the complete run of this 
magazine. And noticed this by Jessica Amanda Salmonson: 

“The current economic realities cause publishers and editors to 
encourage only those writers whose work is the most predictable and 
suited to collaboration with the product editor, the art director, blurb 
writer, buck-a-book sales rep, and the supermarket bookrack delivery- 
man. Authors who can turn a conventional theme, such as the heroic 
fantasy Amazon [I must have missed the establishment of this conven- 
tion while I was so preoccupied], right on its ear, are discouraged at 
every turn, so we end up with authors of limited capacity, shaped by 
publishing houses for whom artistry is repugnant, and books that echo 
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Michael Swanwick 
Writing in My Sleep 

(Sixth in a Series) 

Dreams are best left unexplained. For the nonce, that is. 
It’s possible we may yet know a bit more about their ways and 
workings, for a lot of basic research is currently underway. At 
which point exegesis will become more than idle speculation. 
In the meantime, I am as thoroughly at a loss to explain the 
following dream as you are. 

“Trolls” 

The reason trolls are hard to find is that people look for 
them in all the wrong places: in caves and hollows, down wells 
and under bridges, in wild, romantic glens. 

Forget it. Trolls are pragmatists. They’ve adapted. They 
live in cities now, sell real estate and aluminum frame windows, 
have small shabby offices with one naked bulb for light and a 
calendar with a naked fat lady posed coyly on the wall. 

Trolls are everywhere. They’re easy to spot once you 
know the signs. They’re always homely, usually a little short, 
often overweight. They have jowls and extra chins, beard 
stubble, purple rings beneath their eyes. They smoke fat cigars, 
even in elevators. They are always bald. In fact, every bald 
person is a troll. There are no exceptions. 

Trolls lead unhappy lives. It’s simply their nature. They 
have no ethnic pride at all, and likely as not by adulthood have 
entirely forgotten that they are trolls. 

So if your life is difficult. If you’re short or heavy or 
homely or jowly. Above all, if you’re bald: Well, there’s your 
problem. 



and re-echo the same set of easily codified cliches.” 

A young writing team wrote to me. They said as long as I was no 
longer doing anything with my characters Anthony Villiers and Torve 
the Trog, did I have any objections if they took them up and wrote about 
them? 

Another writer saw no point in asking me. He just did his best to 
catch the tone and appearance of the Villiers books in a series ofhis own. 
I spotted a fellow wearing this guy’s name badge coming down the aisle 
while I was selling the Elephant Books edition of The World Beyond the 
Hill at the World Con, so I called him over, shook his hand, and 
introduced myself. But I must have blinked about then, because an 
instant later he was gone without so much as saying “Howdy” to me, 
his heel glimpsible disappearing around the corner. And I’d lost my 
chance to ask him how his stuff was doing and what kind of advances he 
was getting for it. 

A celebrity ad caught my eye on cable TV. It was Guy Tattersall, 
in person. I’d met him long ago when he was a fiercely ambitious young 
writer in the late Sixties mode. Since then he has turned into the 
eminently successful author of the Guar series, which occupies whole 
shelves in the Walton and Dalden mall bookshops. 

The ad was sponsored by Guy Tattersall Industries, Inc. It invited 
the fans ofhis secondary universe — “all my friends” — to call him up on 
his special phone line for a personal message and news of Guar. Dial I - 
900-HIYA-GUY. 

I consulted a Shrewd Agent. I said, “I aim to be a World Class 
Writer.” He said, “As far as I’m concerned, you are a World Class 
Writer.” 

So I told him how I remembered things getting to be in SF 
publishing. He nodded understanding^ and said, “However bad you 





remember them being, they’re worse now.” 

Then he told me my fortune: Forget the novel -in-progress. Alto- 
gether too tough a sell. However, as a cash-in on the Hugo for The 
World Beyond the Hill, he thought he could get quick paperback 
reprints of Rite of Passage and my other novels. That should allow me 
to write another book. Another Villiers would go best, he thought. 

I did read one SF novel — a near-future satire of book publishing 
by somebody who has been in a position to see it from all sides. The 
story said that the industry is so formula -bound, money-hungry, short- 
sighted and self-protective that if a better form of “book” came along, 
it would attempt to kill it in its cradle. If this new story medium were 
to succeed, it would have to be passed off as a children’s toy. But as soon 
as it was successful, it would be bought up by the moneymen, who 
would kill its creativity, regularize and formularize it, and milk it for 
maximum profit. 

I wrote a postcard to the author saying that his story had made me 
laugh and bleed. He answered that the book hadn’t had any reviews. 
It had disappeared without comment. Was it possible that I could find 
some place to review it? 

But I haven’t been able to bring myself to do that. I haven’t wanted 
to get him into any more trouble than he’s already in. I’ve thought it 
best to keep his book a secret between him and me. 

I talked on the phone with a fan of twenty years ago who had 
graduated to being an SF industry pro. We were discussing ad rates 
when all of a sudden he volunteered that he had grown tired of SF. It 
was all stuff that he had seen a thousand times, and he had had enough 
of it. 

He said, “I don’t know anybody who works in the field who still 
reads science fiction.” 

The next time I heard from Dave Hartwell, I asked about people 
in the field and whether or not they still read science fiction. 

“I do,” he said forthrightly. “I still find some good things to read.” 

But it seemed to me that this denial really amounted to a 
confirmation that science fiction was no longer what it used to be. It was 
those qualifying words “still” and “some.” 

I said that I’d noticed that my twelve -year-old son Adam was 
readingmore fantasy than science fiction, and I asked David ifby chance 
that meant that something more creative was going on there. 

There was a long pause. Thenhe sighed and said, “No. Not really.” 

So, what is it that is wrong with SF? 

Even after giving the question much time and thought, I don’t 
have one final answer. I have a lot of different possible answers, or partial 
answers, or nonanswers, all depending on your point of view. Let me 
try them out on you in bunches and see what they suggest. 

Maybe the problem is that one way or another SF is played out. It 
has had its day. It’s done its stuff and nothing more can be expected 
from it. 

Once SF was the Pulp Kid, a youthful creature of the streets and 
byways, down and dirty but free. Ah, but then SF grew up to be 
Heavyweight Pulp Fiction Champion of the World, a Bad Bestseller, 
and the Grossest Thing in Hollywood. Success became a habit and SF 
became a prisoner of expectation. Now these are the days of Rimbaud 
“Rocky” Starwalker XIII, and SF, grown fat and stupid, is just going 
through the motions — still skipping rope, running up great flights of 
steps, and climbing into the ring against monsters of iniquity because 
that is what the folks pay to see. But the fire is out. It’s all ritual now. 

Or how about this as an alternative: The true role of SF was to do 
one specific job, and that was to put the psychic priorities in place that 
led to our landing on the Moon and using it as a camera platform for 
photos showing Earth as a mottled blue-and-white marble hanging in 
space. But luring humanity into attaining this holistic perspective of our 
planetary situation was all the useful work that SF was actually meant 
to do. Since 1969, SF has been a completed thing, a used vessel — like 
a space capsule at the Smithsonian in and out of which people can 
clamber, but which has no active function any more. 

Or perhaps the problem is that SF has reached its conceptual limits. 
Back in the Golden Age, the parameters of a great imaginal universe of 



space and time were set forth within which all subsequent SF has been 
written. Heinlein placed structure around future time. Asimov dreamed 
of human galactic empires rising and falling and then rising again. Van 
Vogt imagined higher orders of human becoming. And de Camp 
suggested that our dominion might even extend to alternate histories 
and parallel universes. But now these great science-fictional visions of 
human possibility have not merely been sketched, but worked out in 
detail by these writers and many others. And all this stuff has then been 
repeated by younger writers who read the originals while growing up 
and found them wonderful. And then all of it has been repeated yet 
again by still another generation — which no longer perceives the old 
wonder here, but only utility, or tablets of stone, or the sad and sorry 
way-things-have-to-be. 

Then again, maybe it’s the underlying unexamined premises of the 
modem science fiction paradigm that are bankrupt: 

Consider the means by which the successes imagined in the Gol- 
den Age classics were attained, which at the time appeared to be realistic 
and pragmatic, if not downright neat. These include many practices 
whose legitimacy we have since grown to doubt — such as political dirty 
tricks, disinformation, black propaganda and assassination. (Yes, I am 
talking about de Camp and Asimov, Heinlein and van Vogt. Look at 
their stories and see.) Can we disavow these methods and still in good 
conscience lay claim to what was gained, imaginatively speaking, by 
their use? Or were all of science fiction’s great “successes” morally 
compromised? 

Furthermore, in these new times, the goals of modem science 
fiction, such as the establishment of human hegemony over stars num- 
bering in the hundred billion, may no longer appear either as possible 
or as desirable as they once did, but rather much too embarrassingly like 
a contemporary chauvinistic America attempting to impose its will and 
values on all the people of the world. To put it nicely, modem science 
fiction has been a literature of adolescent dreams, grand and trashy, and 
it may just be suffering now from the limitations and excesses of its own 
perpetual immaturity. 

Not least, the current truths of science, from astronomy and physics 
to psychology, have changed and moved on a considerable distance 
from the constructions of reality that are imbedded in the fundamental 
conceptions of modern SF, so that the whole universe as envisioned in 
Golden Age SF and assumed by science fiction ever since has now 
become both a scientific and an ontological fossil — a new form of 
fantasy, if you will. 

Now, whichever of these different visions of SF-in-exhaustion 
seems most probable to you will surely depend on what set of specs you 
use to look at SF and what purpose you think it serves: Is SF just a 
publishing category that has gotten lucky and found its maximally 
exploitable form? Or has SF been an advertisement for the space 
program, an imaginary carrot luring us on toward our adventures in 
rocketry? Or is SF really a literature of ideas, a mode of presentation for 
a set of concepts and images which have now been examined and played 
with and extended in every possible way until there is no more fun left 
in the toy? Or is SF the most recent manifestation of living myth, the 
perennial combination of best current knowledge and the creative 
imagination, which again and again must be reconceived as needs and 
beliefs and circumstances alter? 

What you decide the problem is with SF and how you believe it 
should be addressed will vary hugely according to which of these points 
of view you adopt. So choose carefully. 

But then, maybe the problem is not with SF at all. Maybe it really 
lies with them, the cold-hearted, lightless, materialistic bastards. 

Which is to say that it isn’t SF alone which is being abused by the 
present masters of publishing. It is anything and everything that can be 
abused. As a ready example, in a recent issue of The Nation I find an 
editorial complaining that a novel written by some hireling has just been 
published under the byline of an author who died back in 1986 (a 
practice, I may say, which isn’t all that different from some of the 
shenanigans that have lately been going on in SF marketing). 

The Nation says: “That this incident aroused so little protest is a sad 
commentary on the state ofthe arts, although perhaps it is to be expected 
in a conglomerated culture where marketing is the test of success. 
Authors are demeaned when publishers regard them as something to be 
canned and sold like peas after they’re dead. Readers are demeaned 
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when they are exploited as a manipulable mass of glazed-eyed page- 
turners. And the entire culture is degraded when publishers care more 
about their balance sheets than the integrity of the written word.” 

Integrity? A word without much meaning these days. And the 
worst part is that these men of the bottom line are like the exploiters of 

011 resources who see the answer to our energy problems in more and 
better exploitation of oil resources. They are living off their assets rather 
than providing for the future, never bothering to notice that the 
degradation of the written word is only too likely to lead to a coming 
day when no one any longer has reason to read. 

And SF in particular is one self-renewing resource which is no 
longer being replenished. The giants of modern science fiction (on 
whom be peace) are now dead, or all too soon will be. And what they 
produced out of their original thought and imagination and response 
to felt need cannot be casually duplicated by latter-day hacks — any 
more, say, than it would be possible for some enterprising young word 
merchant to now produce an early Wells scientific romance with the 
insight and power of The Time Machine or The War of the Worlds. SF 
which is the real thing cannot be faked. Neither does it mimic the past. 

Once true SF — which is always new — is no longer being produced, 
soon enough the endless imitations, categories, formulas and template 
series will lose their groundedness, and begin to wear thin. And when 
this sci-fi loses its audience, you may expect it to be tossed onto the 
junkheap as no longer profitable like everything else in this culture 
which has been marketed to death, such as the proliferating TV 
Westerns of the Sixties, or the thrice -debased Matt Helm movies, or 
plastic Beatle knock-offs like The Monkees, or one-trick Gomers like 
Jim Nabors. Excuse me for the age of these examples — should I say 
instead Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, Madonna, inflatable sneakers 
and cyberpunk? 

But once we say this, it is clear that it isn’t just book publishers alone 
who are pursuing the sort of policies that are responsible for SF being 
run into the ground. It is every arm of the American distraction indus- 
try. Whatever popular artist you listen to and wherever you look in 
the American cultural marketplace, the story is exactly the same: 
imitative, rancid TV shows chase after the secret of success of other 
imitative and rancid TV shows ahead of them on the production line; 
a film director of considerable promise like Alan Rudolph complains 
about the impossibility of finding the money in Hollywood to make 
movies of the kind he keeps longing to do; the Rolling Stones are paid 
hugely to impersonate the Rolling Stones once more and a Paul Simon 
tour is sponsored by American Express Gold Card, while young 
musicians have to fit themselves into a standard mold or starve, and the 
loving exuberance that originally animated rock’n’roll and made it 
dangerous to the unloving and unlovable is long forgotten. 

It is apparent that the writers and editors who dream that SF could 
once again be an active center of creation if only it were allowed to be 
are not alone in their frustration. Under the tyranny ofthe bottom line, 
the slow, the careful, the subtle, the small, the thoughtful, the imagina- 
tive, the artistic, the original and the profound are all seen as lacking 
what really counts and excluded. And if life without them should seem 
only a shadow of what it might otherwise be , so what? Eat your yummy 
cheese product, dear, and don’t choke, and then smile just like you really 
mean it. 

Or as I just overheard Eric Bogosian saying on Radio Free 
America — my favorite radio station when I can pick it up: “The system 
collects artists’ minds. It sleeps better at night knowing the best and 
brightest are dead from the neck up.” 

Ultimately, it isn’t merely the structure and expectations ofthe pop 
culture biz which are currently making things so difficult for art and 
truth. Entertainment is just one more acquisition ofthe new diversified 
corporate empires. And the values which have been imposed on SF 
commercially, to its great harm creatively, are the values generally 
observed by business America in these days of mergers as a substitute for 
innovation, shoddy goods, junk bonds, avoidance of liability, sale of 
assets, fiscal failure, golden parachutes, and former workers living in the 
streets. 

It might seem to some that during the past twenty years or so, 
business has been permitted to buy up America and trash it for its cash 
value. All the former structures and institutions and modes of relation- 
ship that went to making our society civil have been replaced by 
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monetary transactions. And with personal love, care and involvement 
out of the picture , everything in the country is either being looted or left 
to deteriorate. 

In short, it isn’t just the makers of popular art who have been 
having their troubles lately, but all those people whose lives have been 
reduced to a bare bones existence of working and consuming, rutting 
and sleeping, until they can no longer remember that there was ever any 
other way to live. It could be, folks, that these are Psychic Hard Times. 

Bad times — as Heinlein was so ready to remind us — do periodically 
happen. But they also unhappen. 

I think of the story of the king who felt the need for a reminding 
factor, something that when he was happy would make him aware of 
sadness, and when he was sad would make him happy. His advisors 
eventually brought him a ring and requested him to look at what was 
written inside the band. There inscribed it said, “This too shall pass.” 

If SF has been taken away from us and turned into sci-fi, perhaps 
a time will yet come when the greedheads cast it off again as valueless 
and it can be recovered by those who truly care about it. 

But then, you ask, what if all this manipulativeness, repetition, 
falsity and greed isn’t just a passing phase, the expectable excesses 
attendantupon twentyyears of overindulgence of corporate interests by 
a succession of Republican administrations. What if it is America itself 
that is rotten with its own success, with the hour of its complete 
ascendance no more than the eve of its entire downfall? By this reading, 
the U.S. is now enjoying its brief opportunity to be egregiously 
ignorant, arrogant and greedy in the traditional manner of dominant 
powers in the moment before they crash out and are replaced in the 
spotlight by some fresher, more vital center of culture and influence. 

If this last is the case, then maybe the exploitation of SF by Amer- 
ica, Inc. should be thought of as only appropriate, since the dubious 
values that are now being forced upon American culture by its owners 
and proprietors are none other than the same questionable means 
which the conceptual edifice of modern SF first used to build itself. 
Effectively speaking, if brainwashing of the populace was the founda- 
tion upon which the Covenant in Heinlein ’s Future History was 
originally established, can we truly object now if in the late Twentieth 
Century world which the Future History helped to bring into being SF 
itself is turned into one more convenient instrument of popular 
exploitation and control? As they say, what goes around, comes around. 

Once more, we are brought back to the suggestion that to some 
degree SF’s problems may be SF’s own fault. If you imagine yourself 
relying on the wrong sort of means, you may find them changing into 
a monster and savaging you — a one-time SF short story cliche that 
Damon Knight and James Blish used to carry on against back in the 
Fifties. 

But there is a saving grace. If indeed we really do believe in the 
power of SF, and in all that John Campbell once taught us about its 
nature and uses, we aren’t dead and done. After all, half of the point of 
the Golden Age in the first place was to break us free of the crippling 
confines of images of inevitable human decline and death such as those 
Campbell himself had presented in stories like “Twilight” and “Night.” 

SF is the literature of change, including self-change, Campbell said. 
(“Does evolution apply to Astounding Storied Certainly.”) And the 
remedy for all seemingly intractable problems is in our hands. All that 
is necessary is to ask the right questions. (“Nature is a blabbermouth.”) 
That’s all. 

So instead of assuming that what we loved in SF is a dead thing, or 
cursing the bastards who done SF, and America, and maybe the whole 
damned planet, let’s look around and see if perhaps the answer to where 
the magic of SF has gone might lie elsewhere than where we have been 
looking. 

Where is the Tao now? Is that the proper question? 

It is possible that science fiction has become so creatively self- 
constricted that the heat and light of mythic truth have had to find 
another vehicle. That might be another form of fiction. As an example, 
it could be that the recent revival of horror fiction — which deals in for 
more psychic and far less spiritual terms than former horror fiction — is 
a contemporary equivalent of the rationalization and modernization of 
the imagination that went on under the guise of horror in Weird Tales 
sixty-five years ago. And it could also be that out of some fragment or 
aspect of the new horror fiction may evolve attitudes and arguments that 
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I read a lot of material in the last year on H. G. Wells, some of 
which showed up in my story “Buffalo There’s more to the man 
than is evident from the science fiction novels he wrote in his 
youth, and there’s a lot in him that anyone trying to write this stuff 
today will find inspiring, familiar, daunting, and maybe even 
tragic. 

Wells’s Experiment in Autobiography (1934), is fascinating and 
very readable. It gives a good picture of his character as he saw it, 
and in some ways is amazingly frank. Really one of the best auto- 
biographies I’ve ever read. Full of fascinating descriptions of 
people like Henry James, Frank Harris, and G. B. Shaw, and of 
Wells’s early struggle to rise in late Victorian class -ridden Eng- 
land. 

At the same time he we wrote a postscript about his love/sex life 
that was not published until 1984; this is also fascinating. It came 
out as H. G. Wells in Love , edited by his son G. P. Wells. For a 
sexual autobiography, this is rather anhedonic, but once again it 
is remarkably frank; Wells is unapologetic about his infidelities in 
a way that is quite disarming. 

The best biographies I’ve run across are H. G. Wells: a. Biography, 
by Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie, and H. G. Wells: Desperately 
Mortal , by David C. Smith. These two sort of balance each other 
out: the Mackenzie is occasionally quite critical ofWells, while the 
Smith book by and large takes Wells’s side in his fights with the 
world, his friends, and his lovers. Both are full of details that the 
autobiography lacks, and follow Wells up to his death in 1945. 

One other book I found fascinating is The Future in America , 
which Wells wrote after his first visit to the U.S. in 1906. It’s full 
of sharp social observation, analyses and predictions, and de- 
scribes his meetings with Booker T. Washington, Maxim Gorky, 
and President Theodore Roosevelt. Wells’s chapters on race 
relations and immigration are at the same time prescient and 
unintentionally revealing of certain racist assumptions that even 
a thinker as devoid of cant as the young Wells could not escape. 

An sf writer could learn a lot from this book. 

As for my continuing obsession, screwball comedy and the 
works of its most brilliant exponent, Preston Sturges: go rent 

will prove as significant to a new SF to come as those in “Who Goes 
There?” and Unknown were to the making of modem science fiction. 

Or, if we are indeed in a transition to post-literate times, it may be 
that the mythic power has moved on, too, into new media. Computer 
games are both generally overlooked and intellectually discounted as an 
area of artistic activity, for example, but incredible creative ferment is 
going on there currently. Once heavy on biffznd bang, these interactive 
adventures are becoming increasingly complex, ambitious, artistic and 
even magical. Among recent titles, I note the cyberpunkish Rise of the 
Dragon, which has striking comic book style graphics; Space 1 889, which 
not only has you interacting with Rasputin and Buffalo Bill, but traveling 
in an ether -powered ship to Venus and Atlantis; and Martian Dreams, 
a reality trip influenced by Phil Dick and M.C. Escher. 

Crude and derivative as these game/stories may appear now, there 
is as yet no way of guessing how truly marvelous they will ultimately 
become. Among already existing games there are many science fiction 
and fantasy quests, and the goal that they are ultimately seeking is the 
sense ofwonder. Just like written SF in the old days. It is no accident that 
Adam doesn’t want to grow up to write science fiction as his father did, 
but rather to create this new kind of story. 

But perhaps it isn’t necessary to abandon written SF as a lost cause. 
I, for one, still have an attachment to the word as a medium that I don’t 



The Miracle of Morgan J s Creek from your local video store, 
then try: 

Five Screenplays by Preston Sturges, ed. Brian Henderson. 
Henderson’s extensive introductions to the scripts are first rate. 
You can learn a lot about dialogue and plotting from reading 
these screenplays, and they’re fun, too. 

Between Flops: A Biography of Preston Sturges , by James Curtis. 
The best biography of Sturges, to my mind. Sturges ’s life is 
comic and tragic. His mother, Mary Desti, was Isadora 
Duncan’s best friend (she gave Isadora the scarf! ) and one-time 
consort of Aleister Crowley, among numerous others. The path 
of Sturges’s career, like that of one of his madcap movies, spins 
up and down with a truly appalling arbitrariness, success fol- 
lowed by failure followed by still greater success. At his best he 
shows just how brilliant a popular artist can be within the 
strictures of popular art. Yet by 1950 he was persona non grata 
in Hollywood, and he spent the last ten years of his life trying 
unsuccessfully to get backing to make more movies. An inspi- 
ration and a cautionary tale. 

Madcap: The Life of Preston Sturges, by Donald Spoto. Con- 
tains some fascinating stuff unavailable in the Curtis bio, 
such as much more on Sturges’s relationships with his first 
wife, but Spoto’s backhanded criticism of the films strikes me 
as wrong-headed — or maybe I just like them more than he 
seems to. 

Preston Sturges, by Preston Sturges. Sturges was writing 
this autobiography (working title: The Events Leading Up 
to My Death) when he died of a heart attack at the Algon- 
quin Hotel in 1959; his widow, Sandy Sturges, has com- 
pleted it from assemblies of his other writings. Not a com- 
plete or even accurate biography, but gives a sense of the 
man, his verbal wit, his sardonic attitude toward his hap- 
hazard life. 

Last but not least, gearing up for the 500th anniversary of 
Columbus’s voyage, try Tzvetan Todorov’s The Conquest of 
America and think twice about the idealized portrait of gallant 
Chris we got in grade school. 

think I will ever shake. And it seems to me no accident that whenever 
written SF has been translated into some other medium — radio pro- 
gram, TV show, movie or computer game — the result, however good 
it may be, has invariably been less meaningful than the original. 

It could be that the basis for a revised and renewed SF is already 
emerging, all but unrecognized for what it actually is within the great 
gross flab of sci-fi publishing. Perhaps in times to come, these last 
twenty years will actually look like a very interesting period indeed — 
the great years when Philip K. Dick, R. A. Lafferty and Robert Anton 
Wilson (say) were establishing the conceptual basis for a new redaction 
of SF very different in kind from wretched old modern science fiction. 
If something like this proves so, then the trouble and pain these writers 
had to go through in order to write their stories and actually get them 
published might appear only a trivial footnote next to the reality and 
the power of the work itself. 

And yet, a few writers out of the whole barrel — who were 
sometimes able to cope with the impossible cross-purposes inherent in 
dealing with the conventional publishing industry and more often were 
not — aren’t exactly a model solution for the problems of being a 
creative SF writer today. It isn’t altogether an accident that Phil Dick 
has gotten incredibly more respectable and successful since he has been 
dead than he ever was when he was a difficult-to -handle living 
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presence. If he were alive today, he might still be fishing with gum for 
change through sidewalk gratings. 

Perhaps what is necessary to break SF free of sci-fi bondage is 
alternative modes of publication. It could be that if some way were 
devised for SF to be supported by the right sort of editors, by a 
knowledgeable audience, and by fair recompense that a great gush of 
pent-up work of ambition would come forth from writers who lack 
R. A. Lafferty’s incredible endurance in the face of discouragement 
and have held back from true creative effort out ofneed to make a living 
and lack of markets. 

Something like this has happened at least three times in SF. In the 
late Thirties, writers like Clifford Simak who wanted to write science 
fiction more seriously than it had been written, but didn’t try because 
there was no market for it, responded enthusiastically to the advent of 
John Campbell as editor of Astounding. And the resulting outburst of 
creativity was the Golden Age, the most successful blend of editorial 
vision, effective author support, and audience involvement that SF has 
ever seen. 

After World War II, however, doubt about the ability of people 
to deal with the demon of atomic power caused Campbell to radically 
narrow his editorial focus, in particular where strange and possibly 
threatening mental states were concerned. The backlog of creative 
work that Campbell could no longer bring himself to recognize was 
inherited by H.L. Gold and made the first few years of his new 
magazine Galaxy the most consistently brilliant run that any SF 
magazine was ever to have. The anthology The Galaxy Reader wasn’t 
restricted to selecting a few particularly good stories to represent the 
magazine — it was able to reprint the entire contents (serials excepted) 
of issue after issue after issue. But Gold was a habitual messer with his 
writers’ copy, and eventually he drove the most creative of them away 
and his magazine became a more ordinary place of publication. 

And lastly, as we already know, at the end of the Sixties the Ace 
Specials of Terry Carr reaped the harvest of the secret yearnings of 
writers of the time to produce serious SF at novel length. And the 
result — until Ace cut its own throat — was yet another wonderful 
creative explosion. 

Who knows what power might come forth from SF again if a circle 
of authors and an informed audience and a proper vehicle could once 
again be brought together in one place? The real trick then would be 
to keep the creativity going for more than a couple of hot years. 

But where is the basis for such an alternative to the Gresham’s law 
of the current science fiction marketplace, in which counterfeit work 
drives out the genuine article? I can point to three embryonic possibili- 
ties. 

Not too long ago, I was approached by a subscription publisher 
who wanted to do an edition of Rite of Passage bound in gold and 
ermine for a series of classic SF books it issues. Wow! Gold and ermine! 
That’s pretty impressive. Of course, they don’t pay much. I settled for 
$1000 and sixty-five copies of the book. But it will make such a pretty 
addition to my brag shelf, and it will provide me with copies of the book 
again to sell or give away, and it doesn’t compete with publication in 
any more conventional form. So I said yes. 

Subscription bookselling sidesteps the usual limitations of mass 
market bookstore and newsstand SF publishing. It is exactly targeted, 
so much less waste is involved. It can safely publish good books and 
only good books — and in what passes in this degenerate age for well- 
made editions, too. 

But yet I do have my doubts. In a real sense, the program is 
fundamentally parasitic rather than creative. It only pays a small user 
fee for work that it did nothing to bring into existence. And it doesn’t 
really appeal to an audience that wants SF to be new and different so 
much as to shelf-dressers who opt for science fiction editions rather 
than another line of collectibles. 

This publisher puts out a parallel series of new SF novels auto- 
graphed by their authors. But I can’t believe that any of these books 
were actually influenced in their writing by the encouragement and 
support of the publishing program. Because it eliminates some of the 
interferences- between writer and audience, there seems promise in 
subscription publishing, but it doesn’t appear that this version, with its 
combination of snob appeal to the book buyer and shortchanging- 
cum-flattery of the author can lead very far toward the renewal of SF 
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creativity. 

Another glimmering of alternative possibility may lie in the interest 
the Book of the Month club and its alter ego the Quality Paperback Book 
Club have lately been showing in science fiction. The selections they have 
offered have varied widely. There have been safe and easy choices like new 
editions of classic books with high recognizability like Dune and A 
Canticle for Leibowitz. There have been less obvious but worthy selec- 
tions like a collection of Theodore Sturgeon novels and the public 
presentation of Sturgeon at last as a writer of Style and Substance. But 
there has also been the breathless offering of 'The Book of a Million Pages, 
a tired, bloated new Poul Anderson novel that is something less than the 
best work he has ever produced. 

It seems apparent that as yet these gigantic direct marketing book 
distributors (that’s what they are) haven’t completely setded on what 
they are attempting to do with SF — or else there are conflicting tastes at 
work. But ifat some point down the road the BOMC should actually start 
to sponsor and pay for creative new SF books and put them into the hands 
of their relatively thoughtful general reading audience, then both the 
commercial and intellectual strictures that are still keeping SF a strictly 
genre item might at last be overleaped. Maybe this is the next big 
breakthrough for which SF has been waiting since the Sixties. 

It all depends on whether this new interest proves to be just one 
more cold-hearted exploitation of the thirty years ago labor, sacrifice and 
accomplishment of writers like Sturgeon who got precious little reward 
for their work during their lifetimes, or whether the BOMC has enough 
sincere respect for the creative nature of SF to actually support the 
making ofnewSF that is not just more of the same. Ifit did, then it could 
become that medium for serious SF book publishing which the Ace 
Specials only made a gesture at being. Here, a pivotally placed editor 
could prove very important to the creative development of SF. 

And yet, there is something in me that rebels at the thought of 
asking the Book of the Month Club to save SF. It is certainly nothing for 
an SF writer who would be ambitious to start counting upon soon. 

The third alternative I see to the lowest-common-denominator SF 
marketplace is to follow the path of all those who have said to hell with 
established commercial publishing and just gone ahead and issued 
books. I speak as the proud co-proprietor of Elephant Books, booksellers 
to the world. By luck and by grace, together with a lot of personal effort, 
I have managed to put out my uncategorizable (hence conventionally 
unpublishable) book Transmutations and the first edition of The World 
Beyond the Hill. And I have boxes ofbooks stacked in all the comers and 
closets to prove it. 

The abdication from responsibility of the conventional publishing 
industry when it made its turn toward light entertainment and the fast 
buck has meant a tremendous flowering of small press publishing of every 
kind and degree, from my near-amateur foolings to very serious and 
substantial continuing enterprises. Perhaps the most interesting small 
press approach to SF that I know of is Pulphouse, whose publications I’ve 
hardly seen — which may be an indication that they, too, have trouble in 
connecting with those who might be interested in what they are doing. 
But a friend has just handed me their most recent catalog, and I find it 
fascinating. 

This Eugene, Oregon, publisher is apparently trying a million 
different things at once: a hardback magazine, now about to become a 
* softcover weekly (how audacious! ); a writer’s magazine; a science fiction 
critical journal edited by Damon Knight; monthly single author short 
story collections; original short novels; a series of writers’ chapbooks; and 
series of individually bound short stories in paperback and hardcover. 
Not to mention a five-volume set ofthe complete short stories of Robert 
Sheckley. Everything but novels, and no doubt that is only a matter of 
time. 

I certainly have my questions. When and how much do they pay, for 
instance? How securely founded is this little industry? Whose taste is 
guiding the direction of the enterprise, and what direction is that, 
anyway? 

While I’m not altogether sure that the salvation of SF is to be 
found in 100-copy editions of individual short stories, hardbound in 
imitation brown leather and signed by the author, at $20 a pop, the sheer 
breadth ofwhat Pulphouse is attempting is impressive to me. In the com- 
prehensiveness of its efforts, we might have the nucleus for the re- 
establishment of the coherence, continuity and community that we have 




been missing in SF. If Pulphouse knows its business, that is, and if the 
wind is right. 

The great continuing problem that keeps small press publishing so 
small has been distribution — getting publications into the hands of the 
widely-scattered audience prepared to appreciate them. Guy Tattersall, 
for one, has been trying to overleap the frustrating barrier that exists 
between author and reader with those TV ads ofhis. Even though I may 
not be a particular fan of the Guarness of things, I have to salute him for 
that. 

The answer for Pulphouse, for Guy, and for me may ultimately lie 
in the computer. It is still early days there, and who knows what 
rearrangements of existing social relationships and interactions will 
eventually result from it? But I have inklings of a coming day, not too 
far off, when the very existence of a new computer- oriented order calls 
into existence a new SF to mythically reflect its values and questions — 
and when computer-based networking makes it a practical possibility 
for an explorative SF to directly address and reach an eager attuned 
audience. 

And with that I’ll end my speculations. 

However, while I may possibly have answered David Hartwell’s 
question, I haven’t answered my own. I’m still stuck inside of Mobile 
with a decision to make. For all the fears and hopes that I have expressed, 
I don’t really know what the answer to my own dilemma is other than 
to just make a decision and live with it. 

There is no light here — and no rescuing angel on the horizon 
prepared to offer me a publishing situation I can feel comfortable with 
and pay me a living wage while I am at work. Can I bring myself to 
overlook the lack of receptivity in the commercial SF marketplace to 
everything I hold dear about SF, and just go ahead and write my SF 
novel anyway? 



Well, I’ll tell you. A week or so ago, I got another letter from a 
young fellow in Romania who has ambitions to start a science fiction 
publishing program. As a student, he had read a black market edition 
of a French translation of Rite of Passage, and now he wants to publish 
it, even though he can only pay me in play money and has to overcome 
a thousand hurdles to actually publish books at all in this until recently 
closed society. 

I’d asked him why he wanted to publish this particular book. (You 
can ask such things when no real money is involved.) And here he was 
again to answer my question. 

He said, “I consider science fiction perfectly suited for discovering 
new ways of thought, which we need very much for the present time. 
This is why translation ofyour book would be quite an event; my people 
is living nowadays a real Rite of Passage." 

Now this response in itself is worth more to me than a thousand 
dollars and sixty-five diamond -studded color-illustrated subscription 
edition copies of Rite of Passage. I trust that reaction to the book. It’s 
in the old true SF spirit. 

It reminds me of what SF is all about, and why I wanted to write 
it in the first place. Even if to be dangerous and enlightening my story 
has to travel halfway around the world and find an audience among the 
heathen. 

Perhaps, perhaps, just maybe, I will try writing SF again — if only 
for my new audience in Romania. Because, after all, I do have a debt and 
a duty that I can’t overlook. And because people attempting, no matter 
the obstacles, to write SF which is not the same is the only way that SF 
which is not the same will ever come into being, 

Alexei Panshin, Hugo and Nebula award-winning writer, lives in 
Riegelsville, Pennsylvania. 



The Sorceress and the Cygnet by Patricia A. McKillip 

New York: Ace Books, May 1991 ; $17.95 he; 231 pages 

reviewed by Delia Sherman 



A seemingly ordinary boy, often of uncertain ancestry, adventures 
over trackless wastes and boundless seas to achieve a deed that will set 
his unbalanced world to rights. This is the trope of the quest, the hero- 
tale, and men have been ringing changes on it since well before Homer. 
Women’s quests, on the other hand, have traditionally been for the 
hero, not the heroic, and their trope has been to endure tedium or 
danger in enclosed wildernesses: Penelope’s weaving-room, Beauty’s 
enchanted castle, Elaine’s tower. One of the most interesting literary 
side -effects of our growing consciousness of gender roles is the way in 
which these tropes are shifting, giving rise to books like Robert 
Holdstock’s Lavondyss and Robin McKinley’s The Blue Sword, which 
release a female protagonist into the wilderness, and like John Crowley’s 
Little, Big and R. A. MacAvoy’s new Lens of the World, which confine 
a male protagonist in domestic interiors . In The Sorceress and the Cygnet, 
Patricia McKillip explores all possible variations on the quest trope 
against a landscape that recalls, in different ways, Lavondyss, Little, Big, 
and George MacDonald’s The Princess and the Goblin. 

Finishing a Patricia McKillip novel is like waking from a dream. 
There are the same lingering images, the same sense of having been 
otherwhere and bringing back insights beyond waking capacity. And, 
like dreams, her narratives are shaped not only by her characters, but also 
by certain recurring patterns and images, a habit that gives them the feel 
of George MacDonald’s dream -romances. Mazes of various kinds 
figure in her books, as do birds, shadows, and riddles. The final effect 
is, well, dreamy: romantic, aimed at the heart rather than the head. Yet 
at the center of every McKillip, from The Forgotten Beasts of Eld to The 
Riddlemaster series and Stepping from the Shadows, from Moonflash to 
FooPs Run, is a rational inquiry into the fundamental riddles of 
individual human existence. What is morality? she asks again and again. 
What is fate? Who are you? Who am I? 

In The Sorceress and the Cygnet , self-knowledge is particularly 
important, since the book is set in a world where ignorance of one’s true 
identity can be actively dangerous. There are three protagonists, each 
confused about his or her role in life. The first is the Wayfolkboy Corleu, 
whose white hair sets him apart from his dark-haired kin physically as his 



literacy and intellectual curiosity set him apart spiritually. He attracts the 
attention of the Gold King, a figure of Wayfolk legend, who traps 
Corleu’s tribe in a forest outside time where they will wander until 
Corleu releases the Gold King from his metaphysical chains. The key to 
those chains is the Cygnet’s heart, which becomes the object of Corleu’s 
quest. 

To this point, The Sorceress and the Cygnet is as pure a hero -tale as 
A Wizard of Earthsea or The Hobbit. But McKillip always interrogates 
the conventions she uses, and so the quest for the Cygnet’s heart leads 
Corleu into a study of folklore, history, and myth. If a quest is 
traditionally a physical representation of a metaphysical journey, then 
Corleu’s quest is a deconstruction of questing, for it is a metaphysical 
journey through the trackless wastes of memory and the boundless seas 
of time. Heavy stuff, both for Corleu and possibly the reader, if it 
weren’t for McKillip ’s sense of humor and Corleu’s guide through this 
literary wilderness: the second protagonist of the novel, the young 
swamp witch Nyx Ro. 

Nyx is a wonderful portrait of an ambitious scholar, obsessed, 
curious, a female , non-Christian Faust. She lives in a house of constandy 
shifting rooms, conducting distasteful inquiries into the nature of time, 
magic, and memory. Like Corleu, she is questing. Unlike Corleu, she 
doesn’t quite know what her quest is for, and her ignorance comes close 
to destroying her and her family. 

The third protagonist is Nyx’s cousin, Meguet Vervaine, a thor- 
oughly practical, unmagical swordswoman in the service of the Nyx’s 
mother. Meguet serves as a kind of touchstone for Nyx and Corleu, her 
journey to self-knowledge surer and calmer than theirs. She anchors 
both the plot and the theme of the novel, and it is a sign of McKillip ’s 
skill at characterization that she manages to do so without being pious, 
stodgy, or too good to be true. She and her lover, the Gatekeeper Hew, 
demonstrate how accepting a pre-ordained fate can paradoxically be a 
liberation, just as Corleu, Nyx, and several secondary characters dem- 
onstrate how rebelling against that fate can be a trap. 

If all this sounds a little abstract, it isn’t. As in The Forgotten Beasts 
of Eld, McKillip has provided plenty of events to carry her theme, two 
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or three good fights, and a most satisfying and adult love story. 
Furthermore, The Sorceress and the Cygnet is a beautiful book. The 
writing is McKillip in her best lyrical mode, balancing on the edge of 
poetry but never letting the rhetoric get the better ofthe sense. She has 
as sure a hand with comedy as with romance, and her characters always 
talk like people even when they’re conversing with constellations and 
legends. The legends themselves are splendid, at once more and less 
than human, glittering and subtle, but without emotional depth. Her 
characters are attractive, and her world so lovingly described that the 
damps and stinks of Nyx’s swamp seem as enchanting as the roses and 
libraries of the Lord Holder’s castle. 



In fact, if this book lacks anything, it is a persuasive sense of danger. 
We are told that Nyx’s curiosity is a threat to humanity, that freeing the 
constellations will release chaos on her world. But Nyx is such an 
appealing character despite (or perhaps because of) her wickedness, and 
the constellations so beautifully, theatrically sinister, that I never really 
believed that their goal was to overwhelm or enslave humanity. There 
is, perhaps, too little of nightmare in The Sorceress and the Cygnet , but 
that is a small fault in a book that is both romantic and intelligent 

Delia Sherman , author of Through a Brazen Mirror, lives in 
Newton , Massachusetts. 
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loan Couliano, Docteur d’litat des Lettres et Sciences Humaines, 
has traversed several worlds and eras. Bom and educated in medieval 
Romania, he seems to have left it to study magic with Marsilio Ficino 
and later Giordano Bruno. Taking a liking to Italy (apart from the 
Counter-Reformation), he evidently stayed on to become one of the 
“maestrydelpensiero contemporaneo” [La Repubblica Mar. 3, 1990). 
He may or may not have spent the 1970s dodging terrorist bombs as 
a Milanese intellectual working to uncover the secret, cognitive history 
of Gnosticism. He most certainly spent one lifetime as bureaucrat 
hierarch in a land of bureaucrats in the sunless North, mastering their 
mazy speech and tribal ways and eventually attaining the rank of 
Wazir. He later surfaced in the American middle west, assuming the 
identity of a Professor of the History of Religions at the University of 
Chicago. There he’s taught such courses as Renaissance Magic for 
Beginners; the Formation of Sects in Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Islam; Divination 101; Otherworldly Journeys and the notorious 
Gnosticism. 

Dr. Couliano has written very many articles, books and short 
stories in six languages. Most of his fiction has been published in Italy. 
One of his 1988 stories predicted the violent demise of the Romanian 
dictator; when a j oumalist from La Sta mpa remarked last spring that the 
prediction was inexact because the Romanian “revolution” had not 



been engineered by the KGB, the response was: “Just wait.” 

Couliano is proudest either of his Great Book ofthe Month award 
(France, 1990, for the Dictionnaire des Religions ), or his Escher tie. 
Available now in English are his Eros and Magic in the Renaissance 
(University of Chicago Press, 1987), The Tree of Gnosis ( Harper, 1991), 
Out of this World: Otherworldly Journeys from Gilgamesh to Albert 
Einstein (Random House, 1991), and The Eliade Guide to World 
Religions (translation ofthe Dictionnaire des Religions, Harper, 1991). 
He is the Founder and Editor-in-Chief of the journal Incognita 
(Leiden: Brill), exploring the potentialities of cognitive theory and 
methods. He is also slotted to give the next Bibfeldt Lecture of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, an endowed, annual event 
honoring renowned theologian, polymath, and miser, the fictitious 
Franz Bibfeldt, which carries an honorarium of $29.95 (minus kick- 
back). 

Now a Dutch citizen and card-carrying alien in residence, Couli- 
ano is thinking of changing his name to something more domestic, 
more pronounceable, more profitable — Stephen King perhaps. His 
divinatory skills have made him popular at parties. Be sure to ask him 
about his Mephisto shoes, 

This piece first appeared in the program book for Chimera II. 
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The tortuousness of John of Cappadocia’s thought befits the 
improbable contortions of terrains still visible in his homeland, for 
centuries hospitable only to crepuscular troglodytes and neoplatonists. 
His lifetime probably fell within the lengthy span of years enj oyed by his 
fellow Anatolian, Apollinaris of Laodicia — heresiarch, hellenophile, 
and Bishop. The latter, before his condemnation at the Council of 
Constantinople, transposed the gospel narratives into Platonic dia- 
logues, the Psalms into Homeric hexameters, and the lives ofthe Saints 
into Euripidean cadences, to popular acclaim. 

John of Cappadocia is first mentioned, together with the Cainites, 
in Chapter 38 of one manuscript ofthe Medicine Chest ofthe vituperous 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, in whose adamantine orthodoxy re- 
sounds his embittered triumph over the youthful and handsome 
temptresses sent to him by the Stratiotics and Phibionites. 

The connection with the Cainites is by no means clear. For this 
reason, Karl Holl contrives in a meaningless note to justify the omission 
of John of Cappadocia from the standard edition of Epiphanius’s work. 
No mention is made of John in the Anacephaleoses. Ibn al-Nadim in his 
Kitab al-Fihristbriefy dismisses him as a Traducianist and an advocate 
of sexual promiscuity. Clearly his source is a mistranslation of Epipha- 
nius; he lists no works. 

With typical heresiological bias, the suppressed entry of Epiphan- 
ius reads as follows: 



tions of the holy Apostle Peter, the Antichrist Nero, a com- 
mon whore and a brutish troglodyte (like himself! ) are the 
same. This maggot in the flesh of orthodoxy thought that 
heresy is part of and indistinguishable from truth. This he 
achieved by perverting the words of the Apostle, “There must 
be heretics.” Plato and Aristotle’s philosophies are no better 
than the bucolic idiocies of the ploughman. Indeed souls are 
born only to think, and multiply only to multiply thought, so 
that everything may at length be thought. There is no 
distinction among human beings; they are only for a short 
time thinking ants. Personal names should be abolished, and 
ideas left unrecorded, as recording is superfluous. The heretic 
claimed that if all the works of Aristotle were burnt, he could 
reconstruct and bum them all again in one night, together 
with one thousand other authors, this because of their alleged 
predictability. The greatest outrage is that they are moreover 
all right, every blasphemer and his curse, every monk and his 
prayer. He claimed to have constructed a grid on which he 
could predict all thoughts ever to be thought, this world being 
a thought among others and made solely for the purpose of 
giving men an opportunity to think. The world will cease to 
exist when all thoughts will be thought. 



John, the mad ass from whose entrails the dank fumes of 
impiety befouled the blessed Cappadocian caves of our saintly 
and ascetic fathers, in his insanity, deemed that the ratiocina- 



The text goes on to suggest that one of John’s favorite ideas was 
that totality and nothingness coincide exactly, for every thought has an 
opposite and the summation of every thought and its contrary is zero. 
He called totality “God,” and its converse “God” likewise. He therefore 
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made the farmer’s deliberation: “Will it rain today?” equal with the 
Buddha’s idea that every one of the infinite possible thoughts and 
qualities has an opposite and therefore none of them are true. 

Not mentioned by any heresiologist before Epiphanius, our 
author must have lived in the mid-fourth century. Yet Filastrius of 
Brescia seems already to quote him when he attributes to an anony- 
mous heretic the thought that, “God’s nose is neither the nose of the 
Egyptian, nor the nose of the Nubian, nor the nose of the Thracian, 
nor the nose of the Greek, nor the nose of the Hyperborean, nor the 
sum total of all noses, nor not a nose at all.” 

As for the abovementioned grid, an unsuccessful reproduction 
thereof appears on page 272 of the Iacula Ecclesiae Christi Catholicae 
of Benedictus a Benedictis (Venice: 1608). Such a book may seem 
misplaced on my shelf. I bought it in an antiquarian bookstore on 57th 
Street one eventful afternoon, to impress my colleague M., mindful 
that the convention of the Society for Prehistory was drawing to a 
close . I have not seen her since. It contains as well a life synopsis of John 
of Cappadocia not excelling in brevity and not mentioning any source. 

The grid is not so manifestly monstrous as the diagram of the 
Ophites that Origen found in the True Logos of Celsus, but it is 
infinitely more confounding and abysmal. It seems to operate by 
pairing and destructing all thoughts in a sequence of choices. It looks 
somewhat like an artichoke, whose leaves perpetuate themselves 
indefinitely shrinking toward the center. On another scale, each 
person acts as one leaf in the diagram, and all interlock to form its 
pattern. The center is unfathomable; in it converge all worlds that have 
been (or not been) or will ever be (or not be), and chaos equals the 
highest peaks of order. (The contradiction of space reminds of the 
similitude of the arch-heretic John of Lugio: God is like a table full of 
all conceivable goods, set in the middle of a room. Eager to taste, you 
walk toward it, but with every step you shrink, so that before you reach 
the table you are reduced to nothing. Nazarious of Concorezzo com- 
pared God with a rope: when you try to grasp it, it shrinks to 
nothingness. ) 

Like an unflattering essay by Jean Paul Sartre, the Life derives 
John of Cappadocia’s theories from biographical circumstances. Of 
humble origins, he was employed on the state of the agora-nomas 
Apostolos Athanatides as an egg collector. It was the Devil rather than 
the Blessed Virgin, as he claimed, who placed in his heart a deep desire 
for learning. The first time he took a book in his hands, he understood 
the writing, for the red-haired mistress of Apostolos had taught him 
two letters of the alphabet on an idle afternoon. 

In his disinterest, the agoranomos\sfo. inherited volumes to rot in 
a basement. Before the downcast eyes of Night, anxious with impro- 
priety, John would furtively penetrate into the basement, feet first, 
through a purposeless orifice. With considerable anguish (he had seen 
his master cut off the hand of a thief), the egg collector would pick up 
a book at random, go back the same way he had come in (eadem via 
sursum et deorsum, mockingly commented the heresiologist, using a 
sentence attributed to Heraclitus the Obscure), and withdraw to his 
quarters amid the rare gurglings of the sleeping hens. There he would 
hastily read the book, mindful of the dawn. The next night he put the 
old book back on the shelf and picked up a new one (he would never 
take more than one book, for he feared that the deserved penalty 
would be in proportion to the number of missing volumes). 

Every night’s reading was selected with the help of chance and a 
few restrictive circumstances: the quantity of books, their nature, and 
their order. John made no distinction between books he had already 
read and books he had not. He would pick the same book many times 
and would read it again diligently, for he discovered that you never 
reread the same book. In the case of voluminous works, it would 
happen to him to read the third part first and another part after a few 
months, but never the beginning, either because it was missing alto- 
gether or because he never stumbled upon it. He knew by heart 
(without understanding them) the last two books ofthe Odysseybcfort 
he could find out where Ulysses had been before his return in disguise 
to Ithaca, and the name Achilles son of Peleus never made any sense 
to him. Between the twenty-second and the fourteenth book of the 
Odyssey he would have under his eyes an astrological poem by Aratus, 
an incomplete copy of Strabo’s Geographica, the medical prescriptions 
of the veterinarian Gargilius Martialis, a copy of Gaudentius’s theory 



of music containing many painful errors which no one ever noticed, part 
of the book on Asia by Hecataeus of Miletus inextricably mixed up with 
a few chapters of the Genealogyby the same author, again Gargilius ’s pre- 
scriptions, this time disclosing a few more secrets, in particular about the 
use of apricots as digestive, Pamphilus’s bold Apology for Origen hidden 
in the back cover of Eusebius’s Chronicle, a list of the bordellos of 
Alexandria together with the names and fees of 210 prostitutes, a long 
poem in hexameters about the tricks which pimps and common prosti- 
tutes would play on foreigners, the abridged New Testament canon of 
Marcion of Sinope, the Septuagint complete with apocrypha of which he 
managed to read the book of Genesis and part of the Exodus in the hope 
that he would some time get to read the rest, Gargilius’s prescriptions for 
the third time, which allowed him to notice that he knew most of the text 
by heart but did not understand it, the register ofhis master’s estate under 
its precedent owner (which showed either that the man was a liar, or that 
Apostolos was a poor administrator), the Panaretos attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, one treatise on the art of breathing by a certan Archigenes, 
bom in Syrian Apamea but practising in Rome, a blank book, Gargilius’s 
prescriptions for the fourth time , miraculously permitting him to cure an 
ailment of the stomach with the help of an apple sauce, a blank book 
again, identical to the precedent with the exception of a large stain 
apparently produced by an egg yolk, a refutation of Archigenes’s meth- 
ods by Galen, a short tractate on camel breeding (yet camels were not 
more familiar to John than Odysseus himself), Gargilius’s prescription for 
a rainy autumn day carrying with it regrets and a desire to die, and finally 
the fourteenth book of the Odyssey, which he did not immediately 
recognize for what it was. 

In his later career as a monk, John got something which probably 
corresponds to what nowadays is known as formal education; in spite of 
the strongly assertive, close to dogmatic, character ofwhat he was taught, 
if not perhaps because of it, the damage done in his youth would later 
prove irreparable. In his early writings he already treats people like parts 
of books and presupposes that they always come in the wrong order in 
other words, you can never understand what comes first if you do not 
already know what comes later — although in some cases this may be of 
little help. The chapter that was written in the mind of the apostle Peter 
(John used the verb “to write” as if human thoughts were eternally 
impressed on some sort of substance; if I am not wrong he was 
speculating on an Aristotelian and medical principle) corresponds with 
chapters written thousands of years before or later or not at all; it may also 
stand solitarily there waiting for a match that will never come. It has 
nothing to do with Jesus, his brother James, Jerusalem, the conflict with 
Paul alluded to in the latter’s Letter to the Galatians, fish, or the sea of 
Tiberias. The other chapters ofthe same “book” (that is, the other minds 
working out the same plot) may be written (or not) at any arbitrary time 
by a bordello singer in Aleppo, a streetfighter with three rows of teeth, 
a troglodyte. 

After having expressed these thoughts and others in accidental 
treatises of theology that seemed dogmatically sound even to Jerome, 
John went on pretending that people’s disconnected thoughts are 
actually one continuous though of God Himself. In human beings they 
come in the wrong sequence, but the only way to know God (o, how 
monstrous all this sounds, how abominable!, yes the only way, is to 
restore their order piece by piece, trying to match mind with mind blindly 
and without any clue, for how can you peer into the recesses of a mind 
that does not disclose itself in any way to you — not to mention that these 
minds could have belonged to people long past, or only hypothetically 
to come! 

However, John did not seem to know this through mystical expe- 
rience, or any experience at all; he only advanced this preposterous 
theory, according to which all people’s thoughts (mine, Augustine’s, 
Einstein’s and the milkman’s) are quantitatively and qualitatively equal, 
that they are all units of God’s ratiocination, and that they are chaotically 
sown over the world with no plan other than God’s unfathomable will, 
which they comprise. Of course, he adds, many thoughts overlap, others 
get across territorial and time -related boundaries, others are infinite repe- 
titions, others are simply too frightening to be formulated more than 
once, others occur only on foggy days, others when mounting a red mare. 
Yet, in general, human minds are nothing but bits of a universal puzzle 
which is too complicated for any one of them and even for all of them 
together to grasp. For only God knows the order in which He decided 
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to be scattered, the sequence which will unexpectedly be completed warning and I will never know what called it into being, whether a 
when all the minds pulled together from the ocean of time will per- mysterious mechanism of my mind or perhaps, as John of Cappadocia 
fectly fit into One, explosive, message of the end. suggests, a divine conspiracy. Such is the view from the cave. All of a 

Nothing is said about John of Cappadocia’s death, yet in the IVth sudden I perceive all the threat ofthe sonorous night looking at me from 
century one could still be a heretic and get away with it. If I recall well, across the window and interrupt these lines, superfluous as everything 
Priscillian of Avila was the first good Christian to be killed by others, in else, yet part of a whole of which nothing, not even the cessation of my 
380, reenacting again the eternal drama of Jesus the scapegoat and, like existence, could reveal to me the secret sequence. 

Jesus, being remembered under a false name through the centuries for 

his miraculous tomb, which became the busy pilgrimage site of San- — 

tiago de Compostela. This thought came to my mind without any This story first appeared, in the program book for Chimera II. 

Rats and Gargoyles by Mary Gentle 

New York: Viking/Roc, 1991 ; $18.95 he; 416 pages 

reviewed by James Capplo 

/> 

The post-Renaissance Hermetic tradition — that body of six- from the Rats and the Decans, do not seem to realize until it is too late 
teenth- and seventeenth-century writings inspired by the Corpus that the plague will kill them too appears, in the reading, to be testimony 
Hermetica, the texts of the supposed “Hermes Trismegistus,” influ- to Plessiez’s manipulative skills rather than a hole in the plot.) Plessiez, 
enced by Paracelsus and Giordano Bruno among others, and blending of course, has his own plots against the Decans: like any character out 
Neoplatonism, alchemy, the Cabala , and Rosicrucianism — ought to be only for himself, it is never easy to tell just whose side he is really on. Even 

a rich body of source material for contemporary fantasy. The reason it so, Plessiez is charming to the reader — for example, he is given to 
hasn’t been is surely its relative inaccessibility. It’s easy to research a quoting Human aphorisms, such as Schelling’s dictum that architecture 



third-growth Celtic fantasy without even reading as far back as Tolkien, 
let alone the primary sources. Not so with the Hermetic writings, which 
are known to ordinary readers, if they are at all, almost exclusively 
through the work ofthe intellectual historian Frances A. Yates. Yates’s 
justly famous books give one a good enoughidea ofHermeticism to use 
it for incidental purposes. Thus, Carlos Fuentes was able to make 
effective use of Hermetic themes in Terra Nostra; and John Crowley in 
TEgypt fabricated fragments of a novel within the novel about Doctor 
John Dee, the Elizabethan magus whom Yates placed near the center 
ofthe Hermetic movement. (William Gaddis, writing before Yatespub- 
lished her major books, uses his own resources to draw on Hermetic 
themes in The Recognitions.) To set a novel in a Hermetic world, 
however, requires going back to the original Hermetic writings and to 
scholarly secondary literature in at least three languages. I know of 
nobody who has undertaken this arduous work better than Mary 
Gentle, an author new to me and, I gather, rather better known in 
England than in the United States, whose Rats and Gargoyles is a 
remarkably successful Hermetic fantasy. 

A Hermetic fantasy would be one in which the principal Hermetic 
doctrines are both true and taken for granted. Thus, Rats and Gargoyles 
contains not only an assortment of Hermetic mages but a full-blown 
University of Crime at which one can learn, among other things, the 
fine art of dealing off the bottom of the Tarot deck. But the existence 
of Hermetic magic is not the only strange feature ofthe “city called the 
heart of the world” in which the book is set. All power in the city’s 
roughly post-feudal social structure is held by nonhuman characters. 
There are guilds, notably including Masons. But the nobles, clergy, and 
military are Rats . Capital “R”: these Rats, ruled by an eight-bodied Rat- 
King, are the size of humans and lord it over them. Humans are not 
allowed to carry weapons, to walk the streets, or even to use money. 

The Rats, however, are equally in thrall to the Decans, thirty-six 
incarnate divinities, masters of Hermetic magic, who inhabit a fortress, 
not entirely of this world, called the Fane. (The Gargoyles of the title 
are the Acolytes, servants of the Decans.) The Twelfth Decan, known 
as The Spagyrus (“The Alchemist”), is the mainspring of the plot. In 
the world made by the Decans, there is reincarnation: in Egyptian 
fashion, the soul navigates the world in a Boat. (Thus, reincarnated 
souls can be seen — ahem — getting off the Boat.) Alchemy, however, 
can cause a “true death,” the death of a soul as well as a body, though 
at the cost of rending the fabric of the world. As the book opens, The 
Spagyrus has brought about four true deaths, and the next may result 
in the destruction of the entire universe. 

The true deaths also provide the raw material for the second 
principal plot line, which revolves around the schemes of the Rat -priest 
Plessiez. This splendidly calculating character is first seen in an under- 
ground crypt, where he seeks a band of renegade Humans to plant the 
corpses of the truly dead in such a way as to unleash a plague on the city. 
(That the Humans, who intend to use the plague to gain their freedom 
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is frozen music, which he attributes to “our great poet” — and Gentle 
expertly charts our shifts in and out of sympathy for him in the book’s 
most successful characterization. 

The main opponents of these plots and counterplots are the 
Scholar-Soldiers of the Invisible College. Just as scholars in medieval 
and Renaissance times stood a bit apart from the rest of the social 
structure, so the Scholar-Soldiers stand apart from other Humans. The 
idea of an Invisible College is Rosicrucian, and the Scholar -Soldiers are, 
essentially, Hermetic mages. (The seventeenth-century Rosicrucians 
were said, by themselves and their enemies alike, to constitute an 
Invisible College. In France, the Invisible College was said to be in 
league with the devil and to consist of thirty-six members. The impos- 
sibility of finding the Invisible College was a standard joke among 
writers in the Hermetic tradition, with which Gentle plays.) Naturally, 
there are more references to Hermetic lore in connection with the 
Scholar-Soldiers than anywhere else in the book. Even their names 
involve Hermetic allusions. Valentine, known as the White Crow, shares 
her name with Basil Valentine, a celebrated alchemist and disciple of 
Paracelsus who also lends his name to the villain of The Recognitions. 
And the Gargantuan Lord-Architect Balthazar Casaubon ironically 
bears the name of two figures who did damage to the Hermetic 
tradition: Isaac Casaubon was a seventeenth-century classicist who 
dated the Corpus Her metica after Christ, refuting the idea that “Hermes 
Trismegistus” was an Egyptian contemporary of Moses, and Meric 
Casaubon discredited John Dee by publishing the “spiritual diary” in 
which Dee recorded his conversations with angels. Still further, Casau- 
bon is deliberately reminiscent of the Hermetic architect Salomon de 
Caus. Not only does Casaubon identify Clock-mill, the imposing 
mechanism that appears in the background throughout the book, as an 
“early de Caus,” he shares de Caus’s predilection for garden architecture 
and water- organs. 

The Scholar-Soldiers are creations as engaging as Plessiez. Valen- 
tine is a charming young woman who would leave the Invisible College 
is only she could find it in order to do so. Her ambivalence and 
vulnerability make her an appealing protagonist. Casaubon is perhaps a 
less complex character — I meant “Gargantuan” literally as well as 
figuratively — but perhaps even more charming. Disheveled minutes 
after washing, apparently unable to eat without spraying food all over 
bystanders, an enthusiastic if indifferent poet, he is an immense and 
irresistible personification of slobbery triumphant. 

Finally, there are visitors from distant lands. South Katay is a 
scorching continent a year’s voyage from the city called the heart of the 
world, whose inhabitants are human in form but for the fact that they 
have tails. A young Katayan woman, Zar-bettu-zekigal (“Zaribet” or 
“Zari” to her friends) is a Memory, capable of recalling anything said 
around her with photographic accuracy. She has come to the city for 
training as a King’s Memory, a stenographer for diplomatic and other 
official occasions. (It is never stated whether Zari uses the Hermetic 




David Langford 

I Wish I'd Written That 

jss*- 



“I Wish I’d Written That” was the self-explanatory title 
given to a trio of brief presentations at Mexicon (Harrogate, 
England, May 1991 ). In the event, Kenneth Bulmer wished so 
much that he’d written it, whatever it was, that instead he stayed 
home and wrote it. Brian Stableford planned to read out some 
dreadful plot outlines for hack fantasies based on role-playing 
game worlds, and to wish aloud that he’d actually been paid to 
write the junk . . . but in the end he was overcome with shame 
and gave an impromptu talk on homeopathy. (Don’t ask.) And 
I too performed the traditional rite of the cop-out, in my own 
way: 

For a while I thought I would be morally worthy and choose 
something of classic status, probably G. K. Chesterton’s The 
Man Who Was Thursday, which has now been continuously in 
print for 83 years. Of the books I enjoyed as ripping action- 
adventure in the 1960s, there are very few I can bear to think 
about, let alone reread with enthusiasm, now that we’re in the 
1990s and I’m almost as elderly and doddering as Chris Priest. 
Thursday is one of the survivors. You can argue that it’s a 
theological thriller, or the ultimate conspiracy-theory novel, or 
a prophetic parody of a million then-unwritten stories about 
spies and double-agents, or even a work of surrealism. It’s partly 
a nightmare of social disintegration, partly a Mystery in the 
double sense, and often very funny. Once, by talking fast about 
Angst and metaphysical dread, I managed to sneak it into a listing 
ofthe 100 Best Horror books and was severely handled bypurists 
(“Langford defends the indefensible,” etc.) 

But. 

But wishing to have a grubby finger in something from so 
long ago is cheating: The Man Who Was Thursday couldn’t have 
been written in my lifetime. So next I considered a short story 
which if you wear a critical high hat is fairly easy to dismiss as a 
meretricious bag of tricks with pronouns, trashy melodrama, 
obsessive repetitions and dotty science . . . yet somehow it works. 

It digs its way into your memory and whole paragraphs stay there 
dancing all night when you’d prefer some peace and quiet. It 
hooks me every time, from the first sentence, “He doesn’t know 
which of us I am these days, but they know one truth.” 

Yes, it’s Alfred Bester’s “Fondly Farenheit” from 1954, 
when he was in top form and I was learning to talk. Bester was 
always fascinated by the idea of maddening jingles and rhythms 
that you couldn’t forget. This was the closest he came to writing 
an entire story to one lunatic tune . . . until it seems entirely 
logical for the narrator or narrators to explain: “If you live with 
a crazy man or a crazy machine long enough, I become crazy 
too.” 

But then, in a burst of self-revelation, I thought: this wish 
is also subtly untrue. In my blackest, innermost heart, what I 

Theater of Memory that is the subject of one of Yates’s most famous 
books.) And from the cooler but equally distant land of Candover 
comes the prince, Lucas, to train at the University of Crime. 

The treatment of Lucas is a telling instance of Gentle’s originality. 
You can’t have a heroic fantasy without a Prince who meets his destiny 
in the course of the book. In almost any other book, though, Lucas 
would be at center stage most of the time and we would never be 
allowed to forget that it is his story we’re hearing. Here, Lucas (and it 
is hard not to be reminded of everybody’s favority Campbellian pastiche 
hero, Luke Skywalker), is introduced as a spectator to the execution of 
a pig. Animals were put to death until quite recent times, and this 
opening scene is remarkably effective. Before it fades away Lucas has 
taken up his studies at the University of Crime , where he is again a minor 
character. Later, Lucas disappears for very long stretches, and plays a 
distinctly secondary role in the climactic struggle, servicing the Univer- 
sity of Crime’s analytical engines (yes, analytical engines are everywhere 



really want to have written is something that makes an obscene 
amount of money. Even a mildly indecent amount would do. I 
therefore boldly went to the Great Review Copy Mountain that 
dominates our home, and selected the first thing I could find by 
a truly prolific and famous author in our field . The time had come 
to expose myself to the secrets of mega-success. 

It was an eye-opener. I’d been too long away from the Real 
Stuff. This wasn’t merely the seventh book in a fantasy series but 
a seminar in advanced post-feminist thought. In Chapter 2 1 had 
my consciousness raised almost beyond the ozone layer by a 
telling scene in which supernatural powers teach a woman a 
moral lesson by changing her into a man. Instantly and uncon- 
trollably she (or he) is smitten with rampant lusts ofthe body and 
starts to rape the other women present. 

T o make the point absolutely clear, a snap of magical fingers 
reverses the situation. The first woman is back to her normal, 
beautiful self; the second becomes a hairy chap and (despite re- 
taining both complete free will and the memory of what has just 
happened) is overcome all of her own accord with “passion so 
compelling that it admitted of no interference”. . . and it’s rape 
time again. 

Why so? “She had been helpless before her abrupt desire,” 
explains the author afterwards, and goes on to hammer home his 
moral. (Had you begun to wonder if the author might be male?) 
Both women are restored to normal and one of them muses, 
wide-eyed, on the learning experience: “It seems that men have 
passions that women do not.” 

The implications of this sensational leap in understanding 
are worked out in detail. For example, there’s a middle-aged 
fellow in the book who likes to have it off with (consenting) 
underage groupies: the women now regard him as almost literally 
godlike, in part for the amazing male self-control he shows in not 
raping his way through his entire female acquaintance. Every 
spotty teenaged lad who reads this fantasy can walk proudly down 
the street (as indeed I did), knowing how grateful all those 
passing women would be if they only realizedthc titanic restraint 
he’s exerting to tame those raging glands and spare them the Joy 
of Sex. 

You can see what superlative reader psychology must lie 
behind such a ground-breaking contribution to sexual politics. 
Any guesses as to the author? No, not John Norman. Yes, Piers 
Anthony, and the hugely selling book is called And Eternity 
(another one to cross off your list). 

It’s no wonder I remain poverty-stricken. Every once in a 
while I wish my natural embarrassment didn’t stop me writing 
lucrative stuff like this. Or maybe it’s just cowardice, applied to 
all those books I sometimes wish I could get away with having 
written. 

you look these days). In this way as in others, Gentle upsets genre 
expectations to her book’s advantage. 

The two main threads of the story come together on the Feast of 
Misrule, where all normal relations are turned upside down. The 
Humans, led by a quasi-Masonic guild, the House of Salomon, thin- 
king the Rats weakened by plague, try to erect the Temple that will 
liberate them (these are both clever allusions to Bacon’s New Atlantis), 
and The Spagyrus seeks his fifth true death. It would spoil too many 
surprises to reveal how it all turns out, except to remark that the climax 
is expertly enough orchestrated to sustain palpable tension for over a 
hundred pages. One juncture should be related, however. At the height 
of the tension, with the universe’s fate in serious doubt, Plessiez, Zari, 
and several others are summoned underground by the Night Council — 
chthonic elder gods with human bodies and snakes’ heads, who have 
been displaced by the Decans. The Night Council demands that Plessiez 
undo his polluting plague -necromancy, and the gods make an imposing 
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entrance, materializing in a cave littered with skulls. Until the first god 
opens his mouth, for — they lisp! At which both Plessiez and Zari, like 
the reader, break out laughing. This scene offers perhaps the best 
measure of Gentle’s achievement. It takes great confidence in one’s 
material even to try such a joke, and commensurate material to pull 
it off - . 

Ruts and Gargoyles is all the more welcome for appearing in a 
fantasy market glutted with dancing dragons and singing elves. It will 



appeal to discerning readers who prefer something more challenging 
than the standard Celtic trilogy. At the same time, nobody should be 
put off by the book’s demands. Although it contains a bibliography, 
readers need no specialized knowledge to enjoy its satisfying and 
complex plot, artfully drawn characters, and poetically charged 
language, 

James Cappio lives in Brooklyn. 



Spirit Crossings by Claudia A. Peck 

New York: Bantam Spectra, 1991 ; $4.50 pb; 320 pages 

reviewed by David Alexander Smith 



In 1 829, when Andrew Jackson assumed the office of President of 
the United States, more than 70,000 Indians lived east of the Missis- 
sippi. By 1844, Jackson and his successor, Martin Van Buren, had 
removed all but a few thousand. Many of them, the Cherokees 
especially, died along the way, a journey that came to be known as the 
Trail of Tears. 

To Jackson, Indians were civilization’s children, and he was their 
father. Two days after his inauguration, he wrote to the Creek chief, 
“My children, listen — my white children in Alabama have extended 
their law over your country. If you remain in it, you must be subject to 
that law. Ifyou remove across the Mississippi, you will be subject to your 
own laws, and the care of your father, the President.” 

Most went. Some stayed, to be absorbed into white society or 
destroyed if they could not adapt. 

Across a gap of more than 150 years, those spirits of Andrew 
Jackson and of John Broken Echo, a Cherokee who stayed, haunt 
Claudia Peck’s first novel, Spirit Crossings. Young Andrew Jackson 
moves to Greenback, Tennessee, to teach a high school honors history 
class . A descendant of an illegitimate son ofthe President, he moves into 
the oldest house in the area, the Praeter House, in whose basement 
black slaves were kept chained. Now the cellar is locked, the house 
empty. 

Andrew moves in, ahead of his wife and two boys, who will follow 
him a few days hence, and begins cleaning and preparing the house. 
Curious, he unlocks the door, descending into the darkness. Behind 
him the door locks, by itself, and in the absolute stillness, he is overcome 
by visions, sounds, and passions. After his rescue he padlocks the cellar, 
resolving to keep it shut. 

Tragedy strikes; his wife and boys are killed. Andrew is plunged 
into grief, a father who has failed to protect his children. Alone in his 
new house, a house he occupies but does not live in, he mourns. As he 
does, ghosts come to him, the unffeed spirits of those who committed 
violence in this house before him, including John Broken Echo, who 
scalped Joseph Praeter, the father of the woman Broken Echo subse- 
quently married, because Praeter had raped that same daughter. 



Andrew’s present grief and those past pains become mingled in his 
mind, and he gropes, emotionally dazed, through the dreamworld of his 
high-school teaching job and the more real nightmares that he faces 
each evening. He experiences a scalping, over and over again, and the 
disorientation of crawling back to the Praeter House, his skull on fire. 

In Peck’s serious, thoughtful, and ultimately moving novel, both 
Indians and blacks confront Andrew with the eternity of the past. At 
school he tries to make history tangible to his students — his surrogate 
children — to make them understand the human motivations behind the 
scroll of events, but he fails. Little by little, the spirits who haunt him 
establish footholds of control over his mind, wrenching his life irrepa- 
rably. 

Eventually Andrew must confront them, confront his own past, 
confront his grief, and confront his ancestor’s sins. And when that 
confrontation is over, Peck finishes her novel with a lovely, absolving 
final scene: “Their clothes rippled in the wind. And the two of them 
rowed slowly, the boat deep in the water as though heavily laden, away.” 

A first novel, Spirit Crossings shows its author learning her craft. 
The opening and early middle are slow, and Peck struggles to find ways 
to show Andrew’s anguish without stalling her book’s emotional move- 
ment. She is working within the framework of modern psychological 
fantasy, where reality is meaningful only to the observer/narrator. No 
magic, no impossibilities, no unicorns. But, unlike (for example) Megan 
Lindholm in Wizard of the Pigeons, Peck is not willing to commit herself 
to real phantasms, visible frightening torments. The fear is offstage, 
insubstantial, and vague, never clearly linked into Andrew’s ancestor’s 
crimes. 

She also neglects opportunities to connect this Andrew Jackson to 
his Presidential namesake. After Andrew’s wife and children are killed, 
we would expect him to blame himself, but he does not. Nor does John 
Broken Echo, who is by turns sympathetic and manipulative, claim that 
the accident is ghostly retribution. President Jackson sent hundreds of 
Indian women and children to their deaths on the roads. How fitting, 
then, for the ghosts to take the souls ofhis illegitimate son’s children on 
a modem incarnation of the same road. 
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But no such claim is made. Yet the Indians stalk Andrew, which 
makes us want him to demand, “Why me? Where is your right to blame 
me for my ancestor’s deeds? Are the sins of the fathers never to be 
escaped, never to be forgiven?” This direct confrontation is necessary 
and desirable — especially if Andrew were to take on something of the 
manner, aspect, and speech of his illegitimate forebear — but it never 
materialized, an omission that leaves us mildly disappointed. 

But only mildly. Spirit Crossings is a modern fantasy novel by a 



woman who writes about adults, who cares about morality, and who 
understands the unfathomable loneliness of grief. If you give the novel 
the time it needs to develop its pace. Spirit Crossings will make you think, 
make you feel, and move you. No mere diversion, it is a novel you are 
likely to remember. 



David Alexander Smith lives in Cambridge , Massachusetts. 



Greg Cox 

Excerpts from The Transylvanian Library: 
A Consumer’s Guide to Vampire Fiction 



PARMER, PHILIP JOSfe 

Image of the Beast (Essex House, 1968: 180 pp.) 

Blown (Essex House, 1969: 180 pp.) 

Although originally published as two separate volumes, these 
bizarre exercises in science fiction, vampirism, and explicit sexual 
content have since been combined to form one longer novel, also titled 
Image of the Beast. Got that? Good. 

In either form, Image concerns a private eye who investigates a 
vampire-style sex killing, and uncovers an entire Los Angeles enclave 
of sexually voracious, supernatural creatures: vamps, werewolves, 
ghosts. What they really are, however, are shape-shifting energy beings 
from another world — who just happen to subsist on blood and sex. 

About the latter: one cannot emphasize too much the sheer 
quantity, and graphic detail, of the sex scenes. This is no veiled explo- 
ration of sublimated eroticism, friends; in Image of the Beast, vampirism 
is just a minor component of an endless, hardcore orgy. In many ways, 
this resembles nothing so much as an X-rated version of Darker Than 
You Think, by Jack WILLIAMSON. 

It’s hard to know what to make of this, although trivia buffs might 
note yet another guest appearance by Forrest J Ackerman (see 
McDANIEL), and a strange subplot involving a long-lost portrait of 
Count Dracula, painted by Bram Stoker himself 1 . 



ROSS, MARILYN 

Dark Shadows* (Paperback Library, 1968: 160 pp.) 
Barnabas Collins 
Victoria Winters* 

The Mystery of Collinwood* 

Strangers at the Collins House* 

The Curse of Collinwood* 

The Demon of Barnabas Collins 
The Secret of Barnabas Collins 
The Foe of Barnabas Collins 
Barnabas Collins Versus The Warlock 
The Peril of Barnabas Collins 
Barnabas Collins and the Mysterious Ghost 
Barnabas Collins and Quentin : s Demon 
Barnabas Collins and The Gypsy Witch 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Nightmare Assassin 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Haunted Cave 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Frightened Bride 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Scorpio Curse 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Magic Potion 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Body Snatchers 
Barnabas, Quentin and Dr. JekylFs Son 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Grave Robbers 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Sea Ghost 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Mad Magician 
Barnabas, Quentin and The Hidden Tomb 
House of Dark Shadows 

* Indicates lack of vampiric content. 



For five years, from 1966 to 1971, the most popular vampire in 
America was Barnabas Collins. Heroic but cursed, Barnabas was (in the 
person of actor Jonathan Frid) both a classic example of the Reluctant 
Vampire and the star of a successful TV serial, Dark Shadows. Although 
only occasionally shown today, the program — the first supernatural soap 
opera — was a minor sensation in its time. Besides generating two 
theatrical features, House of Dark Shadows (1970) and Night of Dark 
Shadows (1971), the series also inspired an incredible selection of 
Barnabas Collins merchandise: posters, toy models, jigsaw puzzles, 
comic books, board games, coloring books, and, yes, a lengthy series of 
paperback novels. 

Aside from novelizing the first movie, Ross did not actually adapt 
any of the television episodes, choosing instead to present all-new 
adventures of Barnabas, set in a variety of historical settings. Although 
the books are numbered, they can be read in any order. Each is complete 
in itself — and interchangeable with any of the others. 

The plot is always the same: an innocent maiden finds herself 
menaced by some sinister force (a mad scientist, a vengeful spirit, maybe 
even a vampire) and comes under the protection of Barnabas. Inevitably, 
she falls in love with the lonely, sensitive vampire, who is in turn attracted 
to her. But when the danger is finally disposed of, Barnabas goes away 
alone, unwilling to bind himselfto anyone until free ofhis Undead curse. 
Occasionally, Barnabas does find a cure, but never permanently, thus 
each book ends with a familiar melancholy parting. (Often there’s some 
nice young man waiting in the wings to console the poor girl.) 

Barnabas is assisted in the later books by his cousin Quentin, a 
roguish fellow who happens to be a werewolf. Although prominent in 
the television version, Quentin is never more than a colorful supporting 
character in the novels, conveniently turning into a man- wolf once every 
book. Poor Quentin! Despite his best efforts, the damsels in distress 
always fall for Barnabas instead. When it comes to romance, vampires 
seem to have a definite edge over werewolves. 

Although repetitious when read en masse, the Barnabas books are 
okay light reading. The horror sequences tend to be tame, but Barnabas 
and Quentin are intriguing heroes. There is something weirdly reassur- 
ing about the way these immortal night-creatures remain unchanged 
over the decades, and a pleasant camaraderie between the two. One ends 
up wishing that the author could have concentrated less on those endless 
ingenues and their predictable problems. There are suggestions here of 
an altogether alien world, an underground community of darkling 
beings, that these novels merely brush against the borders of. 

Dark Shadows still maintains a devoted cult following, who watch 
reruns of the old series, hold annual Dark Shadows conventions on both 
sides of the country, and even print and publish their own Dark Shadows 
books and magazines. For those willing to search the back pages of such 
fanzines as The Vampire Journal, more tales of Barnabas and Quentin are 
available. . . . 

Ross also wrote at least one other vampiric romance: The Vampire 
Contessa (Pinnacle, 1974). 

A stage version of Dark Shadows, written and directed by Brian 
Jucha, premiered in New York City in the fall of 1988. It ran for four 
weeks, and was based on Barnabas’s origin story (from the TV show). 
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CALVINO, ITALO 

“The Tale of the Vampires’ Kingdom” (The Castle of Crossed Des- 
tinies. , Harcourt, 1977: 10 pp. From the Italian, 1969.) 

The plot, such as it is: 

In a land apparently ruled by science and rationality, a King 
follows his beloved Queen to a cemetery, where he finds her 
consorting with a demonic vampire. Enraged, he takes her captive 
and exiles her (via a rocket) to the moon. Like a meteor, however, the 
Witch- Queen returns to Earth, tearing through lines of electrical 
cable, causing a blackout and riot that destroys the King’s oh-so- 
progressive kingdom. The End. 

Actually, as should be obvious, it is not so much a short story as 
it is a quasi-allegorical literary exercise. Each story in The Castle of 
Crossed Destinies is inspired and illustrated by a corresponding layout 
ofTarot cards, and the stories themselves together comprise a longer, 
odder narrative about a group of strangers who can communicate 
with each other only through the cards. 

“The Tale of the Vampires’ Kingdom” is told, appropriately 
enough, by a gravedigger, but I’m not sure it stands well on its own. 




GILES, RAYMOND 

Night of the Vampire (Avon, 1969: 176 pp.) 

This is the story of a reunion-tumed-bloodbath. Thirteen years 
ago, psychiatrist Duffy Johnson and his friends formed a Satanic 
coven, just for laughs. An experiment in group sex and juvenile 
blasphemy, the coven eventually faded away in the manner of most 
teenage diversions. Now, however, something is killing them all, one 
by one, and leaving a torn and bloodless corpse behind. 

Who is stalking the coven? Is it Duffy’s wife, the notorious Wolf- 
Girl of Sancoeur, or the giant batlike creatures that fly through the 
night? 

Night of the Vampire is a readable little Gothic potboiler. Giles 
maintains the mystery throughout the book and gives honest atten- 
tion to the feelings of his characters, especially the lycanthropic bride. 
The ending, though, is abrupt; a thorough resolution is sacrificed for 
the sake of an admittedly creepy punchline. 

In portraying the Undead, this book emphasizes the batlike 
aspects: the fangs, the claws, the flapping in the dark. As in SAXON, 
vampirism is basically portrayed as a byproduct of witchcraft and 
Satanism. 

For the same idea, viewed from a totally different perspective, 
see DRAKE (ASA). 



KNIGHT, MALLORY T. 

Dracutwig (Award, 1969: 156 pp.) 

This book’s cover, I think, speaks for itself: “The outrageous 
adventures of a luscious little sexpot who is the daughter of Dracula, 
has a body like Twiggy — and turns into a vampire whenever she 
makes love!” 

Sounds like a porno novel, doesn’t it? In fact, Dracutwig 
(Dracu -Twiggy, get it?) is more campy than sexy, and very much a 
product of the late 1960s. One of the very few attempts at a novel- 
length vampire spoof, it brings Drac’s naive, half- human daughter to 
the center of Swinging London, where her distinctive “dead look” 
briefly becomes the rage. Alas, her gradual transformation to full 
vampirism, along with a corresponding lack of, er, photogenic 
qualities, ends her meteoric career in modeling. 

Critical opinion is divided on Dracutwig, at least among those 
who’ve actually read the thing. It’s been called both “ahead of its 
time” (Bernhardt J. Hurwood) and one of the “Thirteen Worst 
Horror Novels of All Time” (R.S. Hadji), which, in either case, 
grants it more distinction than it deserves. 
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Granted, Hurwood does anticipate later movies like Love At First 
Bite (1979), which borrowed at least one gag almost verbatim. And 
Dracutwig herself, portrayed as a wide-eyed innocent lost in a sea of 
Mod hedonism, is an amusing and harmless creation. It’s Knight’s 
treatment of Dracula that’s harder to take; the legendary King-Vampire 
is reduced to something out of bad vaudeville, first nagged into 
submission by his mortal mother-in-law and later clucking over his little 
Dracutwig like any flustered daddy. 

In short, Dracutwig is occasionally cute, but more often snide and 
dumb. All of which is more or less irrelevant, since it’s also been out-of- 
print for decades — and likely to remain so forever. 

See also: LINSSEN, RANDOLPHE, and SCARBOROUGH. 






STRAUM, NIEL 

“Vanishing Breed” ( The Curse of the Undead, 1970: 10 pp.) 

Lord Ruthven returns in this nostalgic tale of science fiction 
horror, reminiscent of any number of stories written in the Fifties. 

In the world of the far future, life has become far too modem and 
technological, at least as far as Ruthven and the ancient Undead are 
concerned. Even among vampires, the modem generation have turned 
their back on the old ways; they use hypodermic needles instead of 
their teeth, they have no supernatural powers, they consult psychiat- 
rists. . . . 

One can hardly blame the older vamps for deciding to abandon 
Earth for less mechanized stalking-grounds, but this story turns out to 
be not quite the elegy for lost magic it first seems — since the original 
vampires turn out to be displaced extraterrestrials, who ultimately take 
off in their spaceship! 

And they thought the new vampires were too scientific . . . ? 

An amusing variation on old ideas and characters. See also “Pillar 
of Fire” and “The New Men.” 



BLACKBURN, THOMAS 

The Feast of the Wolf (UK- MacGibbon & Kee, 1971: 158 pp.) 

The Human Vampire once more displays its inhuman cravings, 
albeit with hints of demonic possession. The basic theory in this talky, 
rather uneventful novel is that people with right psychological quirks 
(oral fixations, jealousy, and other overpowering emotional needs) 
attract spirits of like nature, amplifying their own natural tendencies to 
possess and destroy. 

A perfect case study is Simon Armstrong, an English academic and 
poet whose obsession with vampirism is blamed on a traumatically bad 
weaning experience — and a mother of ambiguous sexuality. (Arm- 
strong also has an irrational aversion to lesbians, which makes one 
wonder what he’d make of Carmilla. ) Supernatural influences enter the 
picture in the form of a werewolf-like incubus that comes to him in 
dreams, offering gruesome temptations: “Believe me, and you will 
hunger and thirst no more.” 

Over the course of years, Armstrong tries to exorcise this demon 
via analysis, marriage, and work. He even writes a massive tome on The 
Cult of the Vampire in hopes of freeing himself. A series of personal 
tragedies, however, weaken his resolve, and it is the wolf in him that is 
finally freed, with gory results. 

Set in an upper-class world of artists and intellectuals, this Feast 
suffers in comparison to a much similar work, Doctors Wear Scarlet. 
Unlike RAVEN, Blackburn fails to invest his novel with any sense of 
growing unease. Armstrong’s final, fatal descent into vampirism comes 
off, despite years of psychological preliminaries, as abrupt and unsatis- 
fying. Ultimately, The Feast of the Wolf is a triumph of theory, not of 
horror. 




Screed 

(letters of comment) 



Robert A. Collins, Boca Raton, Florida 

Computer spring a leak? I’d really like to see the rest of Brian 
Aldiss’s letter (Issue #33). 

[Sometimes the high tech that makes the NYRSF produc- 
tion possible at all throws us a curve as well. Here is Aldiss’s 
final paragraph, from which the final line or two had been 
dropped, in its entirety: 

One thing more. Forgotten Life contains its share of comedy and 
parody. There’s a large element of humour. I actually saw it as a 
happy and hopeful novel, and forgiveness as highly desirable. But, 
as N YRSF demonstrates, opinions differ. 

Really, though, we hardly ever make such gReevous ty- 
pografcal misteaks. — RKJK] 



Gene Wolfe, Barrington, Illinois 

You [Gordon Van Gelder] attended Princeton, and in “Tribal 
Tribulations” (Issue #33) you object to various writers dropping the 
name of Yale in their stories. It is indeed stupid and snobbish, just as 
you imply; but it is not purposeless, and you seem oblivious to its 
purpose. Those lower-middle-class writers are trying (as they have 
been forced to do throughout their careers) to sneak their work past 
the Ivy League liberals who control publishing. Move the publishing 
industry to Chicago, and "Yale” would become "Northwestern”— 
these writers didn’t go there either, and neither did I. I have no 
particular objection to you or your tribe, but it would [be] well for you 
to understand that the thing to which you yourself object is ultimately 
yourself. 

[You’re right— I am, though I doubt the editor who pub- 
lished “Mr. Boy” and “Kirinyaga” in Asimov’s , Gardner Dozois, 
would ever pass himself off as an “Ivy League liberal who 
controls publishing.” “Tribal Tribulations” implicitly called for 
a break in the vicious circle we seem to be delineating (writers 
trying to please editors, editors publishing writers, readers 
believing the written work and growing up to become writers 
who try to please editors . . .). I wouldn’t have owned up to my 
Ivy League education if I didn’t want change. Ideally, editors 
publish fiction on the basis of each work’s intelligence and craft 
and veracity, regardless either of the editor’s background or the 
author’s. — GVG] 



Charles Platt, New York, New York 

As I understand it, Dan Simmons’s thesis in his "Childhood’s 
End” article (Issue #34) can be summarized thus: 

1 . We can identify two literary traditions. One is in the spirit of 
R. L. Stevenson, oriented toward adventure and escapism. The other 
is in the spirit of Henry James, concerned more with human values. 

2. The Stevensonian tradition encompasses science fiction: 
excited, picaresque, but poorly written. 

3. The Jamesian tradition encompasses “serious literature”: 
sensitive but increasingly irrelevant to our times. 

4. It would be nice to combine the best of both. 

Have I missed something? Is this it? In which case, does 
Simmons seriously imagine he is telling us something new? 

His whole article could have been published twenty-five years 
ago. Such manifestos were common then, although they were 
usually less boringly written. Also, they were penned by people who 
were actually doing something to realise the utopian goals they 
proclaimed. 

If Simmons imagines that his own fiction is a modest step toward 
an ideal synthesis of two literary traditions, I feel he is under some 
misapprehensions. To me, his work combines not the best but the 
worst of the two schools he describes. It has the effete, insular 
sensibilities of the New York literary establishment coupled with the 
narcissistic irrelevancy of fantasy-flavored science fiction that in- 



dulges itself in little conceits, willfully obliviousto our relationship with 
modern technology. 

Simmons also seems oblivious to modern science fiction. With 
only two exceptions (Connie Willis and William Gibson), all of the 
writers he cites in his very long essay emerged more than a quarter- 
century ago. He mentions Harlan Ellison(!) and Jack Vance (!!) as two 
of our best literary stylists. He pays dutiful homage to more elderly 
wordsmiths whose work is an embarrassment by contemporary 
standards. He titles his article after a book that was published in 
1953. And he dismisses science fiction’s most important modern 
movement in a single sentence: "Cyberpunk was the last gasp of our 
adolescence.” 

What Simmons is really dismissing is his superficial impression 
of so-called cyberpunk fiction. If he actually took the trouble to read 
almost any short story by Sterling, Rucker, Gibson, or Shiner, he 
would find it as densely packed with "the nuance of sensory detail” 
as the unremarkable passage he quotes from John Updike. I am 
amazed that someone seemingly so poorly read in science fiction 
should feel qualified to write a prescriptive tract outlining its future. 

I am also skeptical of his whole notion of “two schools” of writing. 
The fact is, most science fiction is just as badly written as most non- 
science fiction. Tom Clancy is no more a stylist than Mike Resnick. 
Some writers are more talented, hence more eloquent, than others. 
Some are richly endowed with human sensitivity, and these "human- 
ists” tend to be less interested — hence, less proficient — in the 
sciences. And so on. The sprawling mass of fiction does not divide 
neatly into enclaves separated by a barrier. 

During the 1 980s, several new or relatively new writers (whom 
Simmons seems not to have read) reaffirmed that resonant charac- 
ters, styled prose, and imaginative scope can coexist in a novel. I 
share Simmons’s hope that more such writers will emerge in the 
1 990s; but if they do, their presence will not have been catalyzed in 
any way by the middle-aged, middle-brow exhortations of a part-time 
fantasist who, while clearly well-intentioned, seems somewhat out- 
to-lunch. 



Malcolm Edwards, London, England 

A minor note of correction to Greg Cox’s annotation of Some of 
Your Blood (Issue #3 1 ). The play — a two-hander — was performed by 
the Science Fiction Theatre of Liverpool in 1977/8 under the title 
Psychosis: Unclassified, in both Liverpool and London. It was also 
performed, as Some of Your Blood, at the 1978 World SF Writers 
Conference in Dublin and at Seacon ’79, the 1979 Worldcon in 
Brighton. Ted Sturgeon was present at both events, and introduced 
the performances (there were three or four) in Brighton. Very good 
it was, too. 



Delia Sherman, Newton, Massachusetts 

I think Donald G. Keller is spot on in his analysis of the books [in 
“The Manner of Fantasy,” Issue #32], especially about the social 
fluidity implicit in the novels under discussion. All of us seem to be 
saying, "So you think this truth is self-evident? Then what aboutthis?” 
All of our books seem to contain a response to one of society’s Great 
Truths. Girls always need to be rescued: Wren. Women are rivals for 
men’s attention: Blanche and Rosamund. Women can’t be trusted 
with real responsibility: Elinor. And it's not just gender issues, either. 
Poets are liars: True Thomas. Spacemen are unimaginative nerds: 
Niki in Falcon. I’m not as intimately familiar with Steven Brust’s and 
Will Shetterly’s work, but it might be interesting to look into whether, 
in this particular case, the women are more radical than the men, 
on the theory that they have less to lose by questioning current as- 
sumptions. What men might you look at? De Lint certainly. Ford? 
Powers? They’re all about the right age (30-45, more or less). Geoff 
Ryman? 
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Chimeras 



In May, Kathryn Cramer and David Hartwell at- 
tended the small convention, Chimera II, in Chicago. 
The brainchild of Jennifer Stevenson, aided by a small 
band of hard-working cohorts, Chimera is yet another 
convention in the program- dominant, topic-focussed, 
small-con, sercon movement, honorably represented (in 
other parts of fandom) by Necon, Readercon, Sercon, 
Fourth Street Fantasy con, Mexicon, and a few others. 
We are ardent supporters of this trend in conventions at 
NTRSF. Featured guests at Chimera II included John 
Crowley, David Hartwell, Gene Wolfe and loan Couli- 
ano. As usual at small cons, we all got to spend a lot of 
time together, ate many meals together, heckled at each 
other’s program items and, in general, had a fine time. 
The unfamiliar name in the guest list above was the magic 
guest ofhonor (this requires a bit of explanation: Jennifer 
has a serious interest in magic, as does John Crowley, who 
is embarked upon a major work — of which Ayyptis the 
first book — based upon historical magic, so Jennifer 
convinced Professor Couliano, who taught courses in 
magic at the University of Chicago and had recently 
published a book, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance , to 
attend his first con). 

loan Couliano sent copies of his book to the other 
guests several months before the con. He sent me a letter 
saying that he had in fact completed a science fiction 
novel (in Italian) and was working on a fantasy novel and 
looked forward to meeting his first editor. Interesting, I 
thought. And the book looked solid, too. When we 
arrived at the convention, I read the program book and 
discovered not only a witty and informative bio of loan 
by his fiancee, Hillary Wiesner, but also a short story by 
Couliano and Wiesner(translated from the Italian), both 
of which are reprinted in this issue. I was amused and 
impressed by the story and resolved to attend Couliano’s 
reading of other work later in the convention. Then we 
met Hillary and loan, who turned out to be charming, 
articulate, friendly people. Hillary is getting her Ph.D. at 
Harvard and we planned to get together — Crowley, 
Cramer, Hartwell, Wiesner and Couliano — at Hillary’s 
family home in Amherst, MA, this summer, and invite 
Chip Delany, who we were sure would be interested, 
loan was stimulating, enthusiastic and unpretentious, a 
real presence at the convention. He had such a good time 
that he announced his intention of getting involved in 
more conventions, now that he had discovered them. 
After loan’s reading, John Crowley told me that he was 
so impressed by the story that he wished he had written 
it himself. Everyone liked loan. I liked him. 

Well, the plans are off now. A little over a week after 
the convention loan Couliano was murdered. At about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, someone came into the 
men’s room at the University of Chicago Divinity School 
and shot him once in the back of the head. It made the 
papers. It made Newsweek. The police are baffled. 

This is not the kind of thing that happens much in 
fandom, not the kind of thing that happens often in the 
U.S. We don’t know why it happened but it is shocking 
and sad . Our condolences go out to Hillary, and we know 
that many others share our shock and sadness. loan 
Couliano was a lovely man. After you read the piece on 
him and the story by him in this issue, you will begin to 
appreciate what we found — and lost. 

— David G. Hartwelll & the editors 
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